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Get this FREE book 
It anticipates your 
questions and answers 
them fully shows 
how the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator can improve the quality of 
your advertising literature, stationery, etc 
and cut your costs. Samples of its work are 
included, Write today—no obligation 


* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
-+- AND KEEP THEM 








B ACK OF THE ATTACK ... far back . . . are days and weeks of planning ... 
of details carefully worked out . . . so every unit, every ship, every ma 
shall know the time and place for every move. To do this requires endless paper 
work . . . reports, maps, charts, reconnaissance pictures . . . not just singk 
copies, but hundreds of them. And they must be clean, sharp reproduction 
without a single detail missing. 

On battleships, carriers, cruisers, repair ships and hospital ships and at far. 
flung Naval bases, this important work is produced on Davidson Dual Dup- 
cators . . . chosen because of their exceptionally fine work, high productic 
speed, and rugged dependability even under the most trying conditions. 

For the peacetime needs of business and industry, the Davidson offers : 
practical, low cost method of producing stationery, price lists, office forms, cov- 
fidential reports, advertising literature, and hundreds of other items. Unlike 
any other duplicator, the Day idson will reproduce from offset plates (paper ot 
metal), type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. Thus you are free to select the 
method best suited to the job, and only a Davidson can give you all this i 
one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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A BETTER ROTOR 
A BETTER MOTOR 




















ONLY A FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
MOTOR HAS THE EXCLUSIVE 


ROTOR 
Centrifugally Cast in One Piece 
and of Copper 





It took years to develop the Fairbanks- 
Morse centrifugally-cast, one-piece cop- 
per rotor. But it’s worth it. Reduced 
operating costs and longer, more depend- 
able service are the results. 


But those aren’t the only advantages 
you get in a Fairbanks-Morse Motor. 
There’s a long list of other features that 
all add up to better service for you. Note 
the list below. That’s why we call it to- 
morrow’s motor today. 


Check List of Plus Features 


Protected Frame — Dripping liquids and falling 
particles excluded in any mounting position. 





Symmetrical Design — Reversible frame pro- 
vides for locating conduit box on either side. Bearing 
arms can be mounted in any one of four positions 
90° apart. 

Crossflow Ventilation— Another exclusive fea- 
ture in frames 224 to 365 inclusive. Air moves in both 
directions, providing a motor of uniform tempera- 
ture. No hot spots. 

Recessed Conduit Box—An innovation for neat 
installations. Choice of conventional box or frame 
recess with cover flush with frame. 

Balaneed Characteristics — Motor rated 40°C 
with high efficiency and power factor and excellent 
starting and accelerating torques. 


Ball Bearings — Sealed in and protected. 


Write for information, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Ilinois. 
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A name worth 
remembering 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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The weaith of glowing beauty 
and limitless appeal of Nahigian 
Orientals and Aubussons cannot 
be matched by any other floor 
covering. These fine decorative 
rugs lend your home or office an 
unmistakable air of prestige and 
distinction. Choose one from 
the world’s most comprehensive 
collection. Rugs sent on ap- 
proval to Rotarians and their 
friends 


Nahigian Brothers, Ane. 


For 54 Years an Honored Name in Rugs 

169 N. Wabash, Chicago |}, Illinois 
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ANTIQUES 
AUBUSSONS 
BROADLOOMS 





BULLOCK’S _ 
Famed» Mons Shoe Seclion 


Los Angeles / 
mens 





Ik 
a, you find the 


best shoes expertly fitted you 
find Stacy-Adams Shoes. Such 
a place is Bullock’s men’s 


shoe section. 


SF 


STACY-ADAMS 
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Brockton O2, Massachuselle 














Add: February Birthdays 

By Arcu C, KLUMPH 

Lumber Distributor 

Past President, Rotary International 

Cleveland, Ohio 

I think Rotarians will note with in- 
terest that February is the birth month 
of many great men, just as it is the 
birth month of Rotary, which was so 
interestingly presented in rotogravure 
in THE RoTarRiAN for February. Here 
are some of them: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas A. Edison, Horace Greeley, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Charles Dickens, 





Peter Cooper, Charles Darwin, James 
| Russell Lowell, Victor Hugo, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow—and “Buffalo 


Bill” Cody and “Babe” Ruth. 


‘McCann’ Continues Good Work 

Reports Mrs. H. M. Nornabell 

Wife of Rotarian 

Lake Wales, Florida 

Thanks for the $2 check which came 
to me as a winner of the McCann limer- 
ick contest [see Stripped Gears, Febru- 
ary RoTARIAN]. It came when I was abed 
with a bit of influenza, and it made me 
laugh so heartily I got right up. Some 
cure! 

[ am a canteen worker here, and will 
use the $2 to take some of our boys out 
to dinner. My husband is director of 
the Mountain Lake Sanctuary (Bok 
Tower, as they keep calling it because 
of the Singing Tower and the carillon). 
We have a stream of soldiers daily, and 
some seem to like going out with an old 
party. 

Though our may be about 20 
years for a buddy and 56 for me, we 
have grand times. For many it’s a fare- 
well before going over, so you see Mc- 
Cann, the limerick character, will do his 
good turn here, too. 


Re: The Speakers’ Table 
By Epwin B. WAGNER, Rotarian 
Borough Secretary 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 

I read with interest the item in Last 
Page Comment in THE Rotarian for 
January about Rotarians of Amsterdam, 
New York, who were surprised at the 
number of dignitaries present at the 
speakers’ table. 

You might be interested in the follow- 
ing account: 

Any week at the Downingtown Rotary 
meeting you would see the local OPA 
chairman and one member of the board, 
the entire local Selective Service Board, 
the chairman of the local Red Cross 
| chapter and four members of the board, 
| the chief burgess, two councilmen, and 

two members of the town planning 


ages 
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Comment on ROTARIAN artic 
by readers of THE Rotyy 


alking tt over 





commission. All these 
pay. 

You would also see a member of # 
board of education; the superintenge, 
of schools, who is also chairman of +, 
Community Chest drive; the chief clos 
of the Selective Service Board; and 4 
borough engineer. 


serve wit 


Re: Stretching for Health 
By C. M. Howtanp, Rotarian 
Funeral Director 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
I read with much interest Martin | 

Klingberg’s Stretching for Health [Jay 

uary RoTaRIAN]. I want to propose 

starter and a finisher to the Klingher 
system. 

As a starter, while you are still in be 
catch hold of both bedposts for 
stretching and pulling exercise. Ne 
the rainbow exercise from shoulders | 
feet. Then pull the legs up slowly son 
ten to 20 times. . . . Then out on yo 
feet, following the Klingberg procedur 
and a running exercise in one spot an 
a good massage of the muscles of t} 
Ae 

I also suggest, in addition, a bris 
walk in the great outdoors, alone wit 
God. 


Silicone As an Antisplotcher 
Suggests L. F. Beers, Rotarian 
Pumping-Equipment Distributor 
Rochester, New York 

The article Silicones!, by Harland 

Manchester, in THE RorTariaAn for Fe 

ruary was interesting. 

I wonder if there is 

any chance of getting 

a thimbleful of this 

transparent silicone 

fluid? There is a very 


interesting use for — 

this. You know how os 
cream wants to drip 

down a cream pitcher and make 4 


splotch on a nice white tablecloth? il 
seems to me that some of this transpar 
ent silicone on the spout of the pitche 
would make the cream flow right back 
like Author Manchester mentions abou 
water on store windows or the inside 0 
a glass. 


A Plaque on Peleliu 
Asks L. M. Erskine, Rotarian 
Counsellor at Law 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Tucked away in the Decembef 
Rorarian [see Opinion] is a brief artic 
about a Marine upon whose grave 4 for 
mer Rotarian scratched with a bayones 
“He served best, but did he profit most? 
It is a challenging question. : 
When waiting for our church servic 
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hegin yes terday, I was idly turning 

ves of the hymnal when my eye 
these lines-in a hymn to me 
ously unknown: 





man has fought for right, 
man has died; 

stands, 
hut see, 


Py One t as crucified 
7 think that it is the answer to the 
ing question which that Rotarian 
od with his bayonet above the body 
ng Marine who had given all 
try. 
ne the war will be over. Some- 
Peleliu Island there will be a 
pt cemetery where will be in- 
ed the remains, as far as they can be 
und, of the boys who fell in the fight- 
g there May I suggest for the consid- 
j 


Pli-n 


mn of Rotary International that it 
be well to have a bronze plaque 
some other permanent memorial 
hich should set forth briefly how that 
btarian in agony of soul carved the 
n, which should be prominently 
cnlaved, and below it there might be 
» answer which I have quoted. I think 
tary might well try to see that that 
ss with its question be preserved. 


‘M’ for Millie 

tor Noted by RoBERT B. YOUNG 

San Francisco, California 

ers This picture of the McCormick quints 
e cut] may appeal to you for your 
bblication. These Maltese quints with 











e Gothic “M” were born to Millie, the 
d-working Maltese cat at the Portland 
rminal of the McCormick Steamship 
bmpany division of Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
may interest your readers because 
igearles L. Wheeler, executive vice-presi- 
sparggent of Pope & Talbot, Inc.—McCormick 
tchegmme2mship Company, is a Past President 
totary International. 


a ‘Friend of the Forces’ 
Suggests Osporn J. LEAcu, Rotarian 
Stroud, England 
With reference to the article Welcome 
bme, Joe!, by Rilea W. Doe [December 
PTARIAN], now is the time to organize 
mething to provide a more lasting ex- 
ession of our gratitude to the troops 
d also to place the responsibility for 
for intaining it on a definite personal 
one. ERsis, 
st" Accordingly I am suggesting to the 
ople of this district that we should 
viccmmm what [Continued on page 55] 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Pilsen: (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


pANADA SROVAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—™M Royal Hotel 
t y meets Tuesda 


1da—mGeneral Brock 
tary meets Tuesday 


nnaught 
eets Thursda 


Edward 
meets M 


3 Edwar 


DIRECTION VERNON G CARDY 








| CAPULCO RIE mn 
MEXICO iv 


So meet at the 





Ps ALL-YEAR residential 
Hotel EL MIRADOR, Acapulco, Mexico. 


ES 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. BR. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May. Warm, dry ciimate. American plan, selected 
Clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet. 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
J. M. 


fooms. . Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop, 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 























HOST TO THE WORLD 


The Palace Hotel 


tn Fan Francisco 
PeR...A A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 








ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





WASHINGTON D.C. 








FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 5S. BE. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 4 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


. * . 
Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels, John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Bu. $3.00 up. BRM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with batty 


8 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick RM Friday, 12:15. 


MISSOURI 


CGA Gout 

















HOTEL 
MAYFAIR 
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NEW YORK 








Overlooking NEW ‘YorK'S Only Private Pork 











NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 
rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 


HOTEL 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOT 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
















NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSSORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. W. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00, 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL a i's largest. 1000 





rooms—1000 baths. | Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
l Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 








PENNSYLVANIA 





ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of a 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. mus teonday. 12:30, 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 












RECREATION GROUNDS AND 
BATHING BEACH DANCING 
W. M, Dewey, Pres. . 





EDGEWATER, BEACH HOTEL 


‘] 
C Marin 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
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BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 








CHARLES E, TODD, 
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WILLIAM TELL 
COULD DO IT 
«e-and so can you! 


Hitting a target squarely . . . scrupulously 
avoiding everything else . . . is the estab- 
lished practice of advertisers in HAIRE 
specialized trade magazines. 


For a HAIRE publication never deviates 
from its course. Each goes to one market 
+ « « concentrates on that market —and 
that market alone. And so does every 
ad in a HAIRE specialized publication, 


PALUSINESS 


SPECIALIZE Oa) 





Twelve Days of Grace 


A LITTLE Lessin yh ROTARY | 





REGULAR attendance at Club meet- 
ings has been recognized since the very 
early days of Rotary as a prime requi- 
Site to the welfare and progress of a 
Rotary Club and the development of its 
members. 

Since 1918-19 the Rotary Clubs of the 
United States (including Alaska and Ha- 
waii), Canada, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda have been considered as engaged 
in an attendance contest. 

All members (excepting honorary) in 
good standing in the Club on the day of 
the regular meeting must be counted as 
present.or absent, and attendance must 
be evidenced by the member’s being 
present for at least 60 percent of the 
devoted to the regular meeting, 
either at the member’s Club or at any 
other Rotary Club. 

Any member who is not present, who 
attends the regular meeting of any oth- 
er Rotary Club on any of the six days 
immediately preceding the day of ab- 
sence, on the day of absence itself, or 
on any of the six days immediately fol 
lowing the day of absence may be given 
full credit for attendance in his Club. 
Such report should be made by the Sec- 
retary of the host Club. 

In the event a member presents him- 
self at the regular time and place of 
meeting of such Club and such Club has 
omitted, postponed, or changed the time 
of its meeting for said week, then the 
visiting member shall be credited with 
attendance by his Club. 

Any member who is serving as a gen- 
eral officer, District Governor, or Com- 
mitteeman of Rotary International, or 
as a special representative of the Dis- 
trict Governor, or in the employ of 
Rotary International, absent from a reg- 
ular meeting of his Club on Rotary 
business, may be credited with attend- 
ance at such meeting of his Club missed 
while on such business. 

Any member absent from a regular 
meeting of his Club while en route to, 
in attendance at, or returning from a 
Convention of Rotary International, Dis- 
trict Conference, Assembly, etc., will be 
credited with attendance. 

Only those Clubs shall be counted in 
the attendance contest which have 
their reports in the hands of the District 
Governor by midnight on the 10th of 
the succeeding month. 

If a regular Club meeting is aban- 
doned because of a legal holiday, death 
of the Club President, or an epidemic 
or disaster affecting the entire commun- 
ity, the meeting shall be ignored in cal- 
culating the Club’s record of attendance. 


time 


* * * 

Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
TARIA, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year’s sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 
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DESDE los primeros dias de Ro} 
la asistencia metddica a las re 
del club ha sido reconocida como r 
to indispensable al bienestar y p 
de un Rotary club y al desarrollo 
socios. 

Desde 1918-19 los Rotary Clubs 
Estados Unidos (inclusive 
Hawaii), Canada, Terranova 
mudas han sido considerados com 
ticipantes en un concurso de asister 
a las reuniones de club. 

Todos los socios del club (except 
honorarios) estén al corrient 
sus pagos en la fecha de la reuni6, 
dinaria deberan contarse como pre; 
la asistencia ser4 


que 


tes O ausentes, y 
tada cuando el socio esté presente 

lo menos el 60 por ciento del tiemp 
dicado a la reunién ordinaria a que 

asistido, bien sea en su propio Rot 

club o en cualquier otro. 

Cualquier socio que no se halle ; 
sente, y reunion 
naria de cualquier otro Rotary cl 
rante cualquiera de los seis dias i 
diatamente anteriores a la fecha « 
ausencia, 0 el mismo dia, 0 durante 
quiera de los seis dias inmediatament 
siguientes a dicha fecha, sera incluido¢ 
el registro de asistencia del club. 
asistencia sera notificada al 
del club a que pertenezca el rotario vis 
tante por el secretario del Rotary cl 
visitado. 

En caso que cualquier socio se pres 
te a la hora y en el lugar de reunio: 
cualquier otro Rotary club que nos 
el suyo, con objeto de asistir a la 
ni6n de dicho club, y dicho club ! 
suspendido, pospuesto o cambiado 
hora de su reunién de esa semana, s 
club, acreditara al aludido socio su asi 
tencia. 

Cualquier socio de un club que 
empefie el cargo de funcionario gen 
gobernador de distrito, 0 miemb! 
comité de R. I., o que acttie como repr 
sentante especial del gobernador de 
trito, o que se halle en comisién de R 
y que se encuentre ausente de la ses 
ordinaria de su propio club para ate! 
asuntos rotarios, sera incluido en e 
gistro de asistencia del club corresp0! 
diente a la reunién a la que falto 
motivo de dichos asuntos. 

Cualquier socio que esté ausente 
alguna reuni6én de su propio club en Vi 
je de ida, asistiendo, 0 en viaje de regr 
so a una convencion de R. I., una 
ferencia regional rotaria, una conterel 
cia de distrito rotaria, podra ser inclul 
en el registro de asistencia. 

Si se suspende una reunidén ordina! 
de un club con motivo de una fiesta ! 
gal, el fallecimiento del presidente @ 
club, alguna epidemia o desastre 4 
afecten a toda la localidad, no se ten 
en cuenta dicha reunién al calcular 4 
asistencia del club. 


que asista a la 


secreté 
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| Latin-Americanization Pe a ae 
Levelling Walls in the Americas. .. Raymond E. Baldwin. . 7 is now serving his 
I've Met the Good Neighbors....... Richard H. Wells..... 20 third term as Governor 
Conti Tee a wig Padiipae S50 vs conte a ie 22 of Connecticut. A law- 
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me . ee 
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yer, he is a former 
prosecuting attorney, 





: judge, and a member 
Postwar Programming —s of the House of Repre- 
Planting Time eoeccecesrereeeeseseces Frontispiece eeeeeeees 6 sentatives of the Con- 
Yes, Mr. Shaw, but— ............. G. Bernard Shaw and necticut General As- 
James Truslow sembly. He saw over- Baldwin 
ey ee OE - seas service in World War I as a naval 
Hints for Headline Readers........ .Luther H. Hodges.... 11 officer. His home is in Stratford, Con- 
We're Planning for a Better Britain. . Lord Woolton ........ 16 ye ae ie 
New Frontiers for Casey Jones...... Duncan W. Fraser.... 29 P z os sa | 


motive Company for 20 years and presi- 
dent since 1940, DUNCAN 
W. Fraser served his 
apprenticeship at the 


Accent on Prevention 


Postwar Crime Wave Unless—..... J. Edgar Hoover...... 12 Rhode Island Locomo- 
We WE bin 6-0 0c Boe 0.00 0% 0 0-0 cbc akeeeee haces «oss 35 tive Works, and in 1904 
COMME TO TDR. 5 65 0 oc vc ce sec ces The Scratchpad Man.. 42 was transferred to the 


Montreal Locomotive 
Works, of which he is 
also now president and 
a director. He lives in 





Business on the Alert 








Curbing the Chisellers............. Mark Ferree ......... 32 Necaed New York City. 

Peeps at Things to Come.......... Hilton Ira Jones....... 34 ¥ Chairman of Rotary 
International’s Committee on Participa- 
tion of Rotarians in the Postwar World, 

Far behind Front Lines LuTHER H. Honces, of New York City, was 

Eipeie POE BOND oa the « os xh 60 edie tetiveds 00 0% 0 00% 15 ayant Pg aetoney Caan ~ 

: ; -year postwar antileprosy program 

Put an ‘Idea Jury’ on the Problem!..Ralph S. Dunne....... 19 to be eivied out in eight online of 

Revolution in Georgia CRS cers eesees Harold Severson ..... 26 Asia and Africa. He is vice-president of 

PTET ere ie. eee 4l Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, and general man- 
ager of the company’s 

About Men and Books manufacturing division. 

Chin Lip Is My Man............... Louis S. Leavitt....... 31 ee en eee 

: of the board of gov- 

Speaking of Books— .............. John T. Frederick... .. 36 eomice of Gee Wain 
Association of Better 
Business Bureaus and 

Other Features and Departments vice-preshienl of tine 

Talking It Over (letters from readers), 2;  tarians, speeches, publications), Better Business Bureau 

Twelve Days of Grace (No. 21 in Little Les- 51; Brotherhood, a poem by Loree of Indianapolis, Indiana, Fraser 

sons in Rotary series), 4; Rotary Reporter Doak, 54; Hobby Hitching Post has been connected with the newspaper 

(Club news), 38; Scratchpaddings (about Ro- (gun collecting), 60; Stripped business since as a youth he carried the 


tarians and Rotary), 44; Undefeated,a poem Gears (wit and contests), 62; Last 


h icle i yas 
by Cora E. Wells, 50; Opinion (from Ro- Page Comment (your Editors), 64. ee (ens) Coeynens ak wpS 


school reporter. He has held many key 
advertising and publicity positions. 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine is indexed in The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature —THE CHAIRMEN 
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Planting Time 
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Yes, the season has come. In back-yard gardens, and in those larger field 
of human relations—the soil is ready for the seed. It is a critical time- 
an hour for careful choices. For whether pantry shelves are to sag net 
Autumn, whether men are to live without fear tomorrow, depends on hor 
we act on the truth that “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
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Governor of the State of Connecticut 


wed the Arctic cap of 
anada and the icy foot of Chile, 
on the longest north-and -south 
reach of land on earth, live some 
o50 million people. If any one 
hing is characteristic of these 
Americans, it is their dissimilarity. 
Some are white, some black, 
others red, brown, or yellow. 
jinety million speak Spanish; half 
hat many, Portuguese. Others 
speak French, Italian, German, 
thabascan, Quechuan. Perhaps 
half speak English. Some live in 
modern apartamientos in cities; 
others, in frame shacks on prairies. 
Some drive Rolls-Royces; others, 
pburros. Mountains and oceans, 
boundaries and passports, creeds 
and customs—all these, too, divide 
he peoples of the Americas. 

Yet for every element that di- 
ides us there is another that 
iraws us together. There is the 
land itself. Though here and there 
it raises barriers, it nevertheless 
makes John Jones of Iowa and 
uan Gonzales of Guatemala fel- 
low Americans—geographically— 
and both sense it. 


Shiu more important, there is 
among us a deep racial consan- 
puinity. We are, in largest num- 
bers, the children of the conquis- 
adors, the merchants, and the 
armers who left “the ancestor 
ontinents” to seek gold, or op- 
portunity, or elbow room in the 
New World. Their old-country 
raditions show up in our archi- 
ecture and our museums, but 
eir passion for liberty—that is 
what we live by. In our love of 
eedom we are alike from pole to 
bole. And we have had our dream- 
rs, none of them more prescient 
an the man who, way back in 
1815, envisioned a great and per- 
fielsfmanent congress of American na- 
ions. It would not, he said, be a 
political body—but rather a cam- 
eral union of all the Western re- 
how publics which would “treat and 
eap- Mdiscuss in the high interests of 


me— 
next 
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peace or war with the nations of 
the other three parts of the 
world.” 

That man was, of course, Simon 
Bolivar, the general-statesman 
who lifted the Spanish yoke from 
half of South America. What has 
become of his dream? The first 
great step toward its realization 
(after Bolivar’s own effort to call 
such a congress in 1826) came on 
April 14, 1890, when the First 
International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., created the organization 
now known as the Pan American 
Union. Other steps, too, have fol- 
lowed—but “as a commemorative 
symbol of the sovereignty of the 
American nations and the volun- 
tary union of all in one continental 
community,” April 14 was desig- 
nated Pan American Day in 1930. 
It has been observed widely in the 
Americas ever since—and will be 
celebrated again this month. 

In Connecticut, Pan American 
Lay is not just a once-a-year mat- 
ter, however. Here every day is, 
in a sense, now Pan American 
Day, and the many Rotary Clubs 
of the State are helping to make 
it so. Connecticut is the first and 
thus far the only State to inau- 
gurate a State-sponsored inter- 
American program.* It developed 
in this way: 

Just a year ago we entertained 
25 delegates from 11 Latin-Ameri- 
can republics on a three-day tour 
of our colleges and industries. We 
made 25 stanch friends, and im- 
mediately afterward I requested 
the Connecticut Development 
Commission to plan and to insti- 
tute a long-range program for 
building still more friendships 
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Levelling Walls in the Americas 


A dozen barriers divide the 250 million people of the 
hemisphere—but informed goodwill can topple them all. 


among the people south of the bor- 
der. An Inter-American Center, 
the first to be established at the 
State level, resulted. 

An inter-American center,} of 
which there are 16 others in the 
United States, is a regional clear- 
inghouse of educational, cultural, 
and economic inter-American in- 
terests. In organizing our Center, 
we set up an advisory committee 
consisting of educators, heads of 
outstanding organizations, State 
department chiefs, businessmen, 
manufacturers, exporters, and im- 
porters. Among the first organi- 
zations to assist us were the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Connecticut. As a 
member of our inter-American 
committee, Ellis H. Thayer, of 
Norwich, Governor of your 200th 
District, has been most helpful. 


Wr Rotary’s aid, literature 
produced by the Office of the Coér- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs 
is being distributed. Films are be- 
ing shown. Our State Department 
of Education, our universities and 
colleges, are participating. Lan- 
guage classes are springing up. 
Bills are before our Legislature to 
make possible exchange scholar- 
ships and so on. 

Many walls rise, as I said in the 
beginning, to divide the peoples 
of the Americas, but I have yet to 
see the wall that will not fall to 
sincere and informed goodwill. 


* Since this was written, it has been an- 
nounced that North Carolina also has 
launched a State-sponsored program. 


+ Rotary Clubs planning Pan American 
Day programs can obtain help from the 
centers or their affiliated service bureaus 
nearest them. Addresses of these groups 
are available from the Office of the Codr- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
gg Department Building, Washington, 

















1. Are you of the opinion that 
the war has caused so much devas- 
tation and social upheaval that it 
wil result in the gene ral wLpOV 
erishment of Europe, that 
England will become, to quote the 
Right Rev. Ralph Inge, D.D., “a 


poor agricultural country of 25 


and 


million inhabitants without for- 
eign or invisible trade’’? 
SHAW: No. The war will stop 


when it has destroyed enough cap- 
ital to make the rebuilding of 
Europe lucrative, and further de- 
struction dangerous. 

Capitalism has hitherto alway: 
stopped short of suicide; and there 
is no reason to fear that it will lose 
its head completely this time, es- 
pecially as it is now State fi 
nanced: that is to say, it is no 
longer old Cobdenite capitalism, 
but modern fascism, which is now 
firmly established in big business. 
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Yes, Mr. Shaw, but Presentir 


put to George Bernard Shaw, Britain’s pungent dram, 


with his answers to James Truslow Adams, Amer 





In Cobden’s time the capitalists 
provided their own ships and fac- 
tories and dug their own mines. 
Nowadays the State builds the 
ships and factories and makes a 
present of them to the capitalists; 
and mines are dug as public utili- 
ties with public money. Conse- 
quently, no enterprise is now too 
big for capitalism. 

So you need not be 
Fascism will pull Europe through, 
and give us a Beveridgian scrap 
of the plunder at the same time by 
way of ransom; and we shall go on 
denouncing it as the blackest of 
tyrannies whilst plunging into it 
up to the neck. 

ApaMs: I think your first an- 
swer, Mr. Shaw, contains an im- 
mense amount of misinformation. 
Of course, we always have to al- 
low for that tongue in the cheek. 
But even so I cannot believe you 
really hold the sophomoric 
idea that wars are made 
only by “capitalists” who 
bring them on for profit and 
stop them at the exact point 
when a temporary loss will 
turn into a larger profit. 

Tush! You say, “Capital- 
ism has hitherto always 
stopped short of suicide.” 
History shows that that is 
just not so. For one ex- 
ample only: Before World 
War I, one of the greatest 
wars ever fought was the 
American Civil War. Both 
North and South were capi- 
talistic, but they had differ- 
ent systems—the North, in- 
dustry and free labor; the 
South (I am a Southerner 
by family), lands and slave 
labor. The Confederacy 
certainly did not fight just 
to the point where it 


anxious. 


DR. ADAMS— interpreter of 
historical events for millions 
of his fellowmen. He was a 
Pulitzer Prize winner in ‘22. 








thought its rebuilding would 
“lucrative.” It fought until it ph, 
lost almost everything, 11% billip, 
dollars in freed slaves, the entiy 
value of its currency, of its in 
ance policies, bonds, mortgag 
bank deposits, all but its land 
other odds and ends. 

I could run down through | 
tory and mention any numbe: 
other examples, but surely 
must have read Gibbon’s Dec! 
and Fall of the Roman Empir: 
must know something about 1 
Hundred Years’ War, the religi 
wars in Germany, and others 
wars do not end just at the poin 
where capitalists see a_ prof 
around the corner. 

You say fascism will “pull | 
rope through.” Well, it has pullej 
Italy and Germany through hel 
for a good many years now ani! 
do not know what it will “pull 
through” if it goes on. You aj 
say that the State builds ships, ! 
tories, and so on, nowadays, and 
“makes a present of them tot 
capitalists.” I have not done bad\ 
for myself as an author and othe 
things, though not so well as yu 
have done for yourself. You ani 
I are both capitalists, though you 
have a lot more of the “spondulix’ 
than I have, but J have not foun 
that the State gives me ships, cars, 
houses, or anything else. On th 
other hand, I find it taking an evet 
portentously increasing percent 
age of what I make away from me 

2. Would you prefer to see 
European nations formed into tht 
United States of Europe, wit 
equal citizenship, a common cif 
rency, and free trade within 
border, similar to the U.S.A., 
preference to the continuance 
separate sovereign States, guarat 
teed from aggression by the Allie 
as laid down in the Atlantic Chor 
ter? 

Suaw: I should if I could see th 
faintest prospect of such a pape 
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thetic colloquy over six questions 


Dorothy Royal . . 


. then submitted 


ber 1 historian .. . with this result: 


eing set up, or lasting 

a house of cards. The 

Stat | not give up their sov- 

ert all together in a lump, 
bu bit very reluctantly. 

D ot deceive yourself: the 
wol not going to be a new 
wol ou have to put up 
y old one with occasional 
Sp aning which a good 
de e dirt will be swept un- 
der niture instead of being 
ren 

It is easy to di Atlantic Char- 
ter d hold Quebec Conferences; 
but en you want to abolish a 
cust house or move a frontier, 
or even introduce so simple and 
obv a reform as Summer 
Tin t costs a war to get a move 
.On 

| agree for the most part 
Wi answer to.this question. 
Mere State documents and pro- 
nunciamentos have no validity un- 
Jess they have the feeling and de- 
sire of peoples behind them. You 
re ton that. But I do not like 
tine ea of a unified United States 
of Europe on the American model. 
All life is a compromise. If diver- 
it} ls to conflict, so uniformity 
tends to dullne Diversity helps 


to start ideas, and ideas (I think 





syou will admit) help toward in- 
terest and progress. I include 
diversity of art, architecture, cook- 
ing guage, literature—yes, in- 
come—and all the rest. 


Lord Bryce . one of the greatest 
admirers the American Common- 
wealth ever had, once wrote that 
although unity 
mously in many 


helped us enor- 

ways, we also 
paid a big price in monotony and 
lack of change. I sometimes have 
anightmare of a Main Street 3,000 
miles long from New York to San 
Francisco lined by small bunga- 
lows, all the same, all with the lat- 
est gadgets and two-car garages 
for people with all the same in- 
comes, and insane asylums at in- 
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tervals for those who go mad from 
lack of variety and personality. 

Mussolini was right when he 
said that Italy could not be kept as 
a land of picturesque ruins— 
though he did more to fill it with 
ruins than any other Italian for 
centuries—for the tourist. We 
can’t keep Europe as a diversified 
museum, but Europe and the 
world of mind would lose enor- 
mously if it all became as unified 
as the U.S.A. 

3. Will there be a tendency of 
the various nations of Europe, es- 
pecially the smaller ones like the 
Balkans, to imitate Russia and 
form themselves into Soviets, or 
will they, like Eire and Switzer- 
land, remain as improved democ- 
racies, retaining capitalism with a 
substantial leavening of socialism 
and possibly communism, without 
which no community can exist? 

SHAW: It is the big powers that 
will have to imitate Russia. Suc- 
cess is always imitated willy-nilly. 
Russia’s success, now that the So- 
viet has got rid of Trotsky’s all-or- 
nothing catastrophism and settled 
down to Fabian socialism and col- 
lective farming, has been so stu- 
pendous, and so utterly beyond 
the possibilities of capitalism— 
even fascist capitalism—that her 
rivals, for the moment her reluc- 
tant allies, dare not let her get so 
far ahead of them in civilization 
as she is at present. What the 
small States do does not matter at 
present. 

Apams: I gladly admit that the 
success of Russia has been stupen- 
dous, but deny that such success 
is “utterly beyond the possibili- 
ties of capitalism.” Russia even 
now is fishing to borrow billions 
from the capitalist U.S.A., which 
has already given to her armed 
forces more than 330,000 motor ve- 
hicles and helped her in many 
ways. I agree that in the long run 
it will be what the big States do in 
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MR. SHAW—eminent playwright, author, 
and wit. He was born in Dublin, now lives 
in London. At 88 his views are still news. 
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the way of copying her that will 
count, but in this answer, as all 
the way through, you do not, Mr 
Shaw, define at all what you mean 
by “fascist capitalism.” Is it the 
Russian, the German, the Italian, 
system or what? I have often quot- 
ed an old Scot who always began a 
discussion with, “Define your 
terms, mon, define your terms.” 
There is not much use in talking 
unless you know what you are 
talking about. 

4. Stalin is reported to have said 
recently: “There are two theories 
(1) to every man according to his 
needs—that is communism; (2) to 
every man according to the value 
of work—that is socialism. We 
have chosen the second.” Do you 
consider it likely that the Soviets 
will drift into capitalism, and can 
you explain briefly the difference 
between a system of Government 
based on the “man value” theory 
and the Governments that exist in 
England and the U.S.A.? 

SHaw: What Stalin means by 
his remark is plain enough. How 
are you to give men what they 
need unless they produce 
what they need? Production must 
come first before you can have any- 
thing to give. Yet you must feed 
babies, who produce nothing; sol- 
diers, who destroy everything; and 
artists and philosophers, and em- 
ployers, who tell others how to 
produce, or amuse them, but have 
to be fed by those whom they di- 
rect or amuse. 


also 


Parrezrore the Soviet must 
put production before need, and 
by piecework and every other 
honest device stimulate the baker 
to bake two loaves though one is 
enough for his own need, and so on 


all through the industries. And it 
must not tolerate unserviceable 
idleness on any terms as we do. 
This is not a move back to capital- 
ism. It is a repudiation of it. 
ApaMs: I heartily agree that 
production must precede con- 
sumption, a thought which many 
reformers seem never to have. You 
‘annot “redistribute” a “national 
income,” whether you figure it in 
terms of a currency or goods, until 
it has been produced. That in- 
come cannot be produced unless 
the citizens have an incentive to 
produce it on their own or are 
forced to do so by “the State,” 
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which in a “fascist State’”—words 
again—seems to mean a small 
group who have got themselves 
into power. 

The point for me is whether you 
will get a larger income to dis- 
tribute by free labor and incentive 
or forced labor and compulsion. 
[ plump for free labor and incen- 
live 

You say, Mr. Shaw, that the 
State must not “tolerate unserv- 
iceable idleness on any terms.” 
Well, just how “serviceable” are 
you? You are very well satisfied 
with yourself, your work, and the 
kind of life you lead, but suppose 
the group in power decided that 
you ought to do something useful, 
in their opinion, like collecting 
garbage, instead. Then what? 

5. Do you believe that after Ger- 
many is defeated, as many advo- 
cate, 50 years of resolute govern- 
ment by the Allies will be neces- 
sary before she will be able and 
fit to be permitted to govern her- 
self without preparing for another 
war of conquest and revenge? 

SHAW: No nation can be reso- 
lutely governed except by itself. 
The old Ascendancy in Ireland 
was always clamoring for 20 years 
of resolute government, but it 
never achieved it. The little finger 
of the Irish Free State proved 
thicker than Dublin Castle’s loins. 

All this talk of governing Ger- 
many when we cannot even gov- 
ern ourselves is childish nonsense. 
Leave Germany to itself, and there 
will be a reaction against Hitler- 
ism as surely as there was a reac- 
tion after Cromwell’s major gen- 
erals. 

When a horse is down, you may 
have to sit on his head for a min- 
ute or two before helping him up, 
but you cannot sit on his head for 
50 years. Both horse and man 
must get on their own legs again 
pretty quickly to survive. 

In the second League of Na- 
tions which is being planned in 
America, and which will certainly 
be formed, Germany and Japan 
will have to be represented equal- 
ly with Britain, the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., and China, or the League 
will be only a military alliance to 
keep those two nations crushed. 

ApaMs: I admit that the prob- 
lem of what to do with Germany 
and Japan is a very difficult one. 
There are, say, at least 150 million 


people. They cannot be exte 
minated, because we do not 
things the way they do. We 
not build gas chambers for m, 
murders; but, on the other han 
think it silly to say that these yp, 
tions must be admitted to a pn, 
league on equal terms with th 
they have murdered, or that jt 
certain that if we leave Germa; 
to itself, there will be a react 
against Hitlerism which will n 
Germany a safe neighbor 


Boer go back for practically the 
span of your own life. Was there 
a reaction after the Danish Wa; 
or the Franco-Prussian War. 
the Kaiser’s defiance of Britain, 
World War I? There you have § 
years with no reaction, but only 
more “blood and sweat and tears 
for the whole world. If you know 
the history of modern Germany 
or have read the official reports 
of how the Japanese have treated 
their prisoners, I just do not see 
how you can suggest we say, “Nice 
doggy—come get your supper.” 

6. You take my breath away 
Mr. Shaw. What is the next thing 
you would do if you were M 
Churchill? 

SHAW: I would secretly guar- 
antee Hitler a palatial residence 
free of rent and rates, and £ 20,00 
a year free of income tax, to begin 
when Germany surrenders, no 
unconditionally, but on conditions 
dictated by me. Good morning. 

ApAMs: You took Miss Royal’ 
breath away and you have taken 
mine. Your answer to the last 
question brings in a Freudian 
note. You would win Hitler, if you 
were Churchill, by offering him “a 
palatial residence free of rent and 
rates, and £20,000 a year free o! 
income tax.” Is that what appeals 
to you, as an anticapitalist, as the 
greatest bait which can be offered: 

In an interview some time ago 
you were quoted as saying that 
your wife had left you $600,000 
and you intended to keep it as long 
as you lived. You have a large in- 
come otherwise, to which, I under- 
stand, Americans contributed lib- 
erally. You preach socialism and 
live on the capitalistic system. We 
hear much of “parlor socialists.’ 
There are also kitchen socialists 
and parlor capitalists. I wonder 
where you really sit. 

Good night, Mr. Shaw. 
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[. YOU ARE like me, you are 
having trouble in keeping perspec- 
tive as you read your newspaper 
_, , 3,000 Planes Raid Berlin! .. . 
Tokyo Bombed! MacArthur 
Takes Manila! . We forget that 
the battles are but means to an 
end, which is a peace that shall 
last. We tend to overlook the 
events which even now are shap- 
ing the peace we shall have. 
rofessor Shotwell has shown 
how World War I peacemaking 
differed on three important points 
from our efforts this time.* We're 
starting earlier. The postwar ma- 
chinery—the League of Nations— 
was created after the war; now we 
have the United Nations before 
the war is over. Then we laid out 
a comprehensive blueprint for a 
new era; this time we are starting 
with details, discussed and adjudi- 
cated in conferences both among 
members of the United Nations 
and the heads of Governments. 
These conferences, it seems to 
me, are all-important. If we are 
to read our newspapers intelli- 
gently, we should understand their 
purposes and know of their 
achievements. So let’s review the 
most important ones, very briefly. 
Food and Agriculture—Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May, 1943.* Experts from 44 
agreed that “Production of 
food must be greatly expanded; we 
now have the knowledge of the means 
by which this can be done. It requires 
imagination and firrh will on the part 
of each Government and people to 
make use of that knowledge.” 
Relief and Rehabilitation—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, November, 1943.t 


Nations 


* Setting the Pattern for Peace, by James 
T. Shotwell, August, 1943, RoTaRIAN. 

tHelp for Those Who Help Themselves, 
by Francis B. Sayre, March, 1944, Ro- 
TARIAN. 

t Bretton Woods: an Elucidation, by 
Phil S. Hanna, October, 1944, RoTARIAN. 

§ Aviation: A Global Problem-Child, by 
luis Machado, February, 1945, RoTARIAN. 
{Dumbarton Oaks—and After, by Vera 
Micheles Dean, December, 1944, ROTARIAN. 
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forex Headline Readers 


We aren’t waiting this time to plan 
for peace after the war has been won. 


By Luther H. Hodges 


Chairman, Committee on ea 
of Rotarians in the Postwar 


orld 





“Let's Have It Ready 
in Time,” is Werner's 
title for this cartoon. 


Plans were laid for alleviation of im- 
mediate war-caused needs; UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration) was set up. 
Monetary and Financial — Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, July, 1944.t 
Forty-four nations sent experts to set 
up plans for (1) an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; 
(2) an International Monetary Fund. 
Civil Aviation—Chicago, Illinois, No- 
vember-December, 1944.§ To this came 
experts from 54 countries. Outstand- 
ing among their agreements was pro- 
vision for an International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization with rules for planes 
flying over foreign lands and waters. 
International Security — Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, D. C., August-Octo- 
ber, 1944.f Here representatives from 
Britain, Russia, China, and the United 
States wrestled with the problem of 
carrying over from war to peace the 
United Nations as an agency for inter- 
national collaboration. They proposed 
a framework for such an organization, 
but left unsolved several vital prob- 
lems—whether or not, for example, 
one of the Big Five nations on the 
Security Gouncil should have a vote on 
issues in which it is a party. 
International Security (Cont.)—San 
Francisco, California, April, 1945. At 
the Crimea Conference referred to 
later, it was agreed that a further con- 
ference of United Nations for the pur- 
pose of preparing “the charter of [a 
world security] organization” be held 
in San Francisco. It is to be noted 
that most representatives of this and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference actu- 
ally commit their Governments by 
their votes; not so the U. S. A. unless 
it is decided to clothe its representa- 
tives with authority from Congress. 
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Crimea Conference—Yalta, Russia, 
February, 1945. This conference of 
Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt was 
the most important of various meet- 
ings of the three great powers, and 
had most to say about matters affect- 
ing future peace. It called for the San 
Francisco United Nations meeting. 

But these are not all. Ministers and 
Commissioners of Education of the 
American republics met in Panama 
City, Panama, in September-October, 
1943, to discuss problems of American 
educational systems. Meeting regularly 
since 1942 in London is the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education. As 
this is being written, the Foreign Min- 
isters and Secretaries of 20 American 
republics are meeting in Mexico City 
for the purpose of discussing postwar 
problems in the Americas. 

Nongovernmental interests, too, 
have been conferring. Without fan- 
fare the International Business Con- 
ference convened in Rye, New York, 
in November, 1944, with businessmen 
of 52 nations airing their views on a 
variety of topics, such as tariffs, cartels, 
and freedom of enterprise. Even less 
publicized was the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in January. Just 
London, England, is the World Trade 
Unions Conference which brought to- 
gether delegates of 45 Allied and neu- 
tral countries who voted unanimously 
for the creation of a new world labor 
organization. 

All these—and future—confer- 
ences are signposts. We should 
note them carefully (and as inter- 
ested Rotarians do more than scan 
headlines) if we are to know the 
path we are to travel. 
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4 = |{'She Wouldn‘t Let Me Marry” 
,, Girl, 16, Admits Trying [Big 
,: To Kill Mother to Wed lie 


16-YEAR-OLD girl clad in a’ sweater and skirt and the #J 
A evitable bobby sox sat.in a police cell in Aurora yesterday f 

6. | told Police Chief Fred Hess , 
ne “Sure T tried ta kill mv mother! Why not? She wo 












































wanted as fugitives from justice at 
the present time. 






FBI crime statistics* show that ~ 
there has been a tremendous in- ont 
crease in juvenile crime since the the 

after the gangster era of the early outbreak of the war. Crime among dev 
30s had been broken. Compara- young girls, for example, has mo 
El tively speaking, criminal activities mounted 130.4 percent, and in one hav 
IKE the sulphurous lava which declined, but never at any time war-boom center the number of re 
boils beneath a slumbering volca- from the beginning of the World young girls arrested has increased ree 
no—such is the status of crime in War I postwar crime wave until 355 percent. cha 
America today. the present time has the American The vast majority of juvenile aris 
Just prior to the outbreak of home front been entirely free from offenders are between the ages of por 
World War II most Americans the malignant menace of lawless- 12 and 21. They represent 15 per- acr 
looked back upon the beer-baron, ness. cent of the total population. In C 
bank-robbery era of the early 30s With the entry of the United 1943, however, they accounted for ho! 
as a closed chapter in history. The States into the present war it was 65 percent of all the car thefts, 55 be¢ 
Dillingers, Baby-Face Nelsons, thought by many that the peril of percent of all the burglaries, 39 lar¢ 
Barkers, Floyds, and Barrows hostile forces from without would percent of all the robberies, 37 per- sod 
were dead or in prison, and many tend to discourage the activities of cent of all the sneak thievery, 30 anc 
otherwise shrewd observers rele- the criminally inclined within, but percent of all cases involving ma- sto] 
gated the problem of crime to the this did not materialize. During licious destruction by fire, and 13 cha 
limbo of forgotten issues. 1943 more than 1,300,000 major percent of all the murders. resi 
A few statistics will reveal how crimes occurred—one every 22 sec- In fact, 17-year-old boys and 18- the 
completely erroneous this concep- onds. A murder was committed year-old girls committed more pip 
tion was. every 53 minutes. Each day, 745 crimes than any other age groups. the 
In 1938, just one year before the American homes were burglarized, These figures represent crime cel] 
declaration of war in Europe, Eng- 124 persons were robbed, 2,209 casualties on the home front. They floo 
land and Wales, with a population larcenies were perpetrated, and explain the vital and deep concern nev 
of approximately 400 million peo- 514 automobile owners were de- which law-enforcement officers up 
ple, reported 305 cases of murder prived of the use of their cars by throughout the United States have bas 
and manslaughter. In the United auto thieves. This was the aver- felt for several years toward the me! 
States during the same year there age for every 24-hour period rising problem of juvenile delin- mo 
were 11,992. Based on population, throughout the year. : quency. For the very existence of fro) 
the United States had 11 times Revelatory of the spreading in- organized crime depends upon the inr 
more cases of murder and man- filtration of criminal forces in recruiting of yoyth. The rising he’ 
slaughter than England and America is the FBI’s national juvenile-delinquency problem, T 
Wales. Almost the same ratio ex- criminal-record clearinghouse in therefore, has a very definite rela- skil 
isted in all the more serious types Washington, to which 12,500 po- tion to the problem of crime in the the 
of crime, including murder, rob- lice agencies send the fingerprint future. crit 
bery, and aggravated assault. cards of persons arrested. Here * Since 1932 the Federal Bureau of Inves- fac’ 
Based on population, the crime approximately 6 million individ- tigation. ran cole treamhe'tn tha” Unies a fe 
rates in the United States were uals have criminal records on file. for each comtt ibuting ei show be 
more than nine times greater than [his means that one out of every ceroet, Demerore”, 9 Saseep between J. gle 
in England and Wales. 22 persons has been fingerprinted ROTARIAN, January, 1937; Criminals Are to | 
: : . ‘ 4 : Home Grown, by J. Edgar Hoover, THE 
Such figures illustrate the size in connection with some crime. Rorartan, April, 1940; Every Sheriff a Sher- aw: 
of America’s crime problem, even More than 80,000 of them are eaten E.G ion «i, dy ee eerie 7 
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of a great many 
enile cases shows that moral 


ynalysis 





deterioration is surprisingly fast 
once a boy or girl has abandoned 
th the normal channels of character 
ong development. Within a matter of 
months a neglected child may 
O1 have taken the steps leading di- 
rectly to a professional crime ca- 
reer. The aggravated and critical 
character of many juvenile cases 


nue arising today is illustrated by a re- 
3 of port on two boys which came 


er across my desk only this week. 
In One boy is 18: He comes from a 
101 home of modest means. He has 


, 9 been arrested 18 times for petty 
larceny, burglary, runaway, and 





el sodomy. At 16 he stole bicycles : 
30 and became known as a dealer in hs é 
Ild- stolen bicycles, which he pur- POSE ee ee ee Oe va nies cat tnt testis Se See ere Ley 





Paul Frenm 


chased, dismantled, remade, and 

= rs tn ere MANY A CITATION for service to humanity has been conferred on the author 
resold. While being held for car since 1924, the year he became Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
18- theft, this boy tore loose a piece of of the United States Department of Justice. A pioneer in the field of police 


ore pipe connecting the plumbing in ae ain tw enntocene, Bo Neen reeet, Sarat ceneenn ae. or 
‘- the jail and broke the lock on the Police. He has written widely for magazines, law reviews, and police journals. 
me cell door. The jail had a concrete 
1e) flooring, a portion of which was from thesametownandfromsim- threw him from the car and pro- 
ie newly laid. With the pipe he broke — jlar home conditions. He is 16. ceeded on their journey. They 
“se up this concrete and got into the He began playing truant from participated in a number of other 
ive basement of the jail. The base- school at the age of 13 and fre- criminal activities, but both were 
he ment was locked, so he started re- quently “wandered away” from finally arrested. Following an in- 
ooh moving the mortar and stones his home and former associates. vestigation and trial, the 18-year- 
dos from the wall. He had succeeded His first gun was homemade and __ old _ boy was sentenced to serve 
he in removing two large stones when although only 16 he had a profes- from five to ten years while the 
ing he was discovered. sional knowledge of firearms and 16-year-old boy was committed to 
mM, This boy was found to have the had fired at one of his associates a reform school until he reaches 
la- skill of a professional criminal for with intent to kill. Fora year his the age of 21. 
he the commission of many types of constant companions had been a Unfortunately these two boys 
crimes. He knew how to manu- group of boys his own age who al- are not isolated examples. They 
yes facture nitroglycerin and had paid so carried firearms and were en- are typical of an increasing num- 
ted a fellow inmate, who was about to gaged in stealing automobiles. ber of youths who can be found in 
ite be released, a small sum to smug- Recently these two boys hitch- almost any community. Studying 
te gle saw blades in to him in order hiked 1,500 miles and on the re- their case histories vividly dem- 
= to facilitate his escape by sawing turn trip held up a driver who had onstrates how rapidly the mind of 
” away the bars of his cell. given them a ride. After beating a neglected child can be turned 


The other boy in this report is him into unconsciousnes, they from the normal pursuits of youth 
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to the perverted and distorted pat- 
terns of professional criminality— 
and once a juvenile has struck out 
upon the highroad to crime he is 
almost invariably a crime casual- 
ty, a threat to every community 
through which he passes, and, in 
many instances, a ward of the 
State for the duration of his life. 
{~ There are many contributing 
causes of juvenile delinquency, 
such as the breakdown of the 
home as an institution, the gener- 
al spirit of wartime abandon, the 
sharply increased spending power 
of inexperienced youth, and the 
_ “war hero” spirit of those not old 
Lenough to serve. However, the 
real underlying problem which al- 
lows these forces to produce juven- 
ile delinquents is one of defective 
mental attitudes. 


| a delinquent child comes 


from an “underprivileged home,” 
there is a popular tendency to 
blame this exclusively for his 
criminal activities. The fact is, 
however, that the vast majority of 
children from underprivileged 
homes are not delinquent, and the 
student of the subject comes to 
realize that the factor which 
makes or breaks the child is his 
“mental outlook.” If a child can 
be reached by the adults around 
him and fortified with the funda- 
mental values of good citizenship, 
he will come through successfully 
in spite of adverse conditions that 
may surround him. 

In America today there are 40 
million boys and girls who are un- 
der 18. For these future citizens 
to succeed there must be a tremen- 
dous amount of support and back- 
ing from America’s 90 million 
adults. Good citizens don’t “just 
grow up.” If neglected, boys and 
girls will grow up believing in the 
law of the jungle. They will com- 
pletely lack the heritage of ideals 
and principles which are indispen- 
sable to production and successful 
careers as honest citizens. 

What is to be done? 

First of all, we must be willing 
to admit that the problem exists 
and that its seriousness warrants 
immediate, affirmative, and ag- 
gressive action. Secondly, there 
is the job of convincing all classes 
of adults in each community that 
this is their problem. The ques- 
tion of crime among our youth 
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cannot be pawned off on a few 
juvenile courts, overburdened 
juvenile bureaus, and the local po- 
lice. These agencies can help ma- 
terially, but the big job is getting 
every parent, businessman, school- 
teacher, salesman, farmer, mechan- 
ic, housewife, and every other for- 
ward-looking citizen to knuckle 
down to the two-fisted realization 
that this is their job and it is up 
to them to do something about it. 

The mental attitudes which are 
usually conspicuously absent 
among boys and girls involved in 
juvenile crime are the old-fash- 
ioned but fundamental principles 
which are as old as the history of 
civilized man: 

1. Honesty—telling the truth—being 
on the square with associates, parents, 
and teachers. 

2. RESPECT FOR PAREN TS—and, of 
course, there is the reciprocal respon- 
sibility of the parents conducting 
themselves so as to warrant respect. 

3. Farr PLay—on the sand lot, at 
home, and in the schoolroom. 

4. A SENSE oF DeceNcy—in thinking, 
speech, and conduct. This is a mental 
attitude which also requires develop- 
ment among many adults before they 
can be called exemplary instructors of 
youth. 

5. RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER—on 
the street, in the school, and at home. 

6. Reticious ActTiviry—gaining a 
fundamental knowledge of the reli- 





In the Days Ahead! 


The article by Mr. Hoover is the 
43d in the ‘A World to LIVE In’ 
series—the purpose of which is 
to set forth views on many prob- 
lems and, through informed opin- 
ion, to prepare the way for 
their solution in the days ahead. 





gious principles which make a life of 
service the most satisfying life of all. 

7. WILLINGNESS TO WorK—for what 
one receives. 

8. WILLINGNESS TO FINISH THE JOB—to 
follow through regardless of the diffi- 
culties and hardships encountered. 

9. As MucH ScHooLinG As POSSIBLE. 
Dissatisfaction toward school and tru- 
ancy from classes are well-known fac- 
tors contributing to careers of juvenile 
delinquency. 

10. AMBITION—to achieve distinction 
in a chosen career. 


And, of course, there are many 
others. But none of them is new. 
They all stem from the funda- 
mental principles which have 
proved to be the only satisfactory 











course of life through generatigp, 
of experience. ‘. 

The procedure used by eag, 
adult to instill these attitudes and 
ideals in the mind of a child yj 
of course, depend upon the rela. 
tionship which exists between th 
adult and the child. The parent 
schoolteacher, clergyman, Scoy. 
master, police officer, or busines. 
man will each have his own Special 
way of getting these ideals acros 
The important thing is that aj 
adults determine to do their pay 
of the job. 

For a number of years I haye 
been aware of the vital interey 
which Rotarians have had in the 
youth problem, and I have bee; 
keenly interested in the splendi 
work which has been done to bring 
the youth of the community Close; 
to the businessmen who run its 
stores, schools, factories, ani 
churches. These are the kind of 
activities which are needed. The; 
should be multiplied: Youth-sery. 
ing agencies must be greatly ex. 
panded. 

In the schools the example of 
the more forward-looking educz- 
tors should be followed. Children 
should not only be taught facts 
but also ideals. In the churches 
there is a need to take the “Sun. 
day” sign from the bulletin boards 
and make the churches commv- 
nity-serving institutions seven 
days a week. Many religious or- 
ganizations are already doing this 
and are proving that there is n 
more substantial institution in the 
nation around which to build con- 
prehensive youth activities than 
the church. In business organiza 
tions the needs of war have intro- 
duced the part-time or full-time 
employment of many teen-age 
boys and girls. The impression 
gained by these future citizens in 
their first contact with business 
and industry can be of inestimable 
value in establishing habits and 
attitudes which will insure suc- 
cessful, professional careers for 
them in the years to come. 

The most profitable way to fight 
crime is by cutting it off at its 
source of supply: youth. The chal- 
lenging task of guiding boys and 
girls across the morass of adole 
scent adjustment and into the safe 
channels of mature citizenship is 4 
tremendous job. 

In fact, it is everybody’s job! 
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Suit Sped, Girl Wed 

The young lady had found the 
suit she wanted and would buy it. 
How long would it take to make 
the alterations? Informed that she 
would have a ten-day wait because 
100 suits stood ahead of hers, the 
young woman cried, “But I want- 
ed to be married in it this after- 
noon! My fiance has just won his 
wings in Texas, is flying here to- 
day, and we want to be married 
and return at once to Texas.” 

A rush call to the alteration de- 
partment: would three girls skip 
lunch to do the job? “Sure,” was 
the answer. “Can’t let a girl miss 


her wedding because her suit isn’t 


ready.” In about an hour the ex- 
tensive alterations were done. 
Dressing in the store, the girl has- 
tened to her wedding and five 
hours later was on her way to Tex- 
as, a happy bride..f@A few days 
afterward, the workroom girls got 
a huge box of candy from Texas. 

The fact that this happened in 
my own store in no way spoils the 
story for me.—F RED L. Haas, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 


Mrs. Utopia 

Norfolk, like many another key 
war city, is vastly overcrowded 
and the housing shortage remains 
acute. While many landlords try 
lo capitalize on the condition, 
there is at least one who doesn’t. 

This exception is a certain wom- 
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an who owns a desirable small 
house which she rents out at a 
very nominal figure. She refuses 
to hike the rental merely because 
she could get it—but that is not 
the real story. This is: The man 
who rents her house must fulfill 
all these requirements: he must 
be in the service, must recently 
have returned from overseas, must 
be married, and must have a child 
—preferably a baby! 

That is her way of showing her 
appreciation for the high service 
our boys overseas are performing. 
—LIEUTENANT A. F. Dean, USNR, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


He Went the Extra Mile 

To our advertising agency there 
came one recent Saturday a 
double-rush assignment. To de- 
liver on it we would have to have 
copy set and proofs pulled and 
would have to guarantee that a set 
of those proofs would be in At- 
lanta, Georgia, by the following 
Monday morning! The typesetting 
firm we use would, we knew, be 
closed for the week-end. But what 
about the foreman who usually 
spent Saturday morning cleaning 
up odds and ends? Could he, by 
any chance, take on the job and 
turn it out? He could—and did 
—knowing that he would thus 
miss his auto-pool ride to his 
distant suburb at noon and would 
have to wait until evening for a 


bus. That printer was willing, at 
personal discomfiture, to go the 
extra mile. That by working 
furiously to beat our deadline he 
also caught his usual ride in no 
way detracts from my admiration 
for him.—MeErritt Owens, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


The Doctor Carries On 

Counter the many stories you 
have heard about doctors who 
won't take new patients and who 
won't see old ones unless they are 
on death’s doorstep with this one: 
In a suburb of our city lives a 
woman who, needing medical aid, 
telephoned her own doctor in the 
city and learned that he himself 
was sick in bed. Then calling a 
medical man in her own neighbor- 
hood, she explained that she would 
need his services just this once and 
would then go back to her own 
doctor. 

“That is quite all right,” an- 
swered the suburban physician. “I 
am glad to come, and if in the fu- 
ture your doctor finds it difficult 
to reach your district [deep snow 
often makes it so], don’t hesitate 
to call me and I will fill in for 
him.”—Cuas. D. DoNnaLp, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Sunny Sardines 

It happened at a railroad sta- 
tion in Chicago. Along with sev- 
eral hundred other people, I was 
awaiting taxi service. Luckily, a 
cab stopped right before me, and I 
piled in. “Don’t mind if I put 
some others in with you, do you?” 
the driver asked. “We've got to 
get this gang home, you know.” 

“The more the merrier,” I an- 
swered. So into the back seat be- 
side me he squeezed a man and 
his wife and two teen-aged chil- 
dren—and a young woman who 
was, fortunately, of the svelte 
type. The two jump-seats accom- 
modated three more passengers, 
each holding a bag endup in his 
lap. Thus there were ten persons 
in that cab—and not a grouch 
among ’em. At every stop the 
driver got out, disentangled arms, 
legs, and bags, and dragged out a 
passenger. Not once on that trip 
did the driver remind anyone that 
there was “a war on.” Indeed, a 
hilarious good time was had by 
all'—Rurus F. Cuapin, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Not waiting 
for the war’s end— 





’ 


is a word 


heard often now in Britain. Whilst 
our deeds continue to be deeds of 
war—whether in the field or in 
the factory—recent Allied  vic- 
tories portend peace and our peo- 
ple are thinking of the 
and the opportunities it v 
As early as March, 1943, nearly 
two months before the tide wa 
turned in Africa, Mr. Churchill, 
ever responsive to the trend of 
public opinion, had outlined hi 
views about the responsibilities of 
his Government to create a better 
Britain. 

In a broadcast to the nation he 
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declared himself in favor of a so- 
cial-insurance scheme on the lines 
of the Beveridge Report, of an ex- 
tensive housing scheme, of a con- 
tinuation of the stabilization pol- 
icy to prevent changes in value of 
money which would cause injus- 
tice to individuals, of educational 
reform, and of various other proj- 
ect He suggested that these 
particular plans should form parts 
of a Four-Year Plan. And before 
the end of the same year he ap- 
pointed me as Minister of Recon- 
truction and described our target 
for reconstruction in the simple 


words “Work, Homes, and Food.” 


Well, that was two years 


ago, and though there may still be 


stern ordeals ahead on the 
battlefields in Europe and 
the Far East, it is time to 
take stock of what has been 
done in the way of prepara- 
tion and planning for the 
battles of peace which will 
follow victory in the field. 


TYPICAL tykes of 
Britain — the object 
of sweeping govern- 
mental plans which 
will touch almost 
every phase of their 
lives —health, hous- 
ing, and education. 







We’re Planning for 


Briefly stated, Britain will de. 
pend for its postwar life on it 
ficiency. It will have to be as res 
lute and capable, both in spirit 
as well as in physical aspect 
it has been during the hard yea; 
of war. To be efficient, its people 
will have to be well educated, wi 
fed, and well housed, and they yi! 
have to enjoy stable conditions 
work. 

5 
have started with the young and 
have taken a great step forward in 
educational reform. 
ment introduced an Education Bil 
which was one of the longest Bil 
ever presented to Parliament, and 
despite the preoccupation of 
Government and Parliament wit 
the war, and despite the shortened 
hours of Parliament made neces- 
sary by war conditions, this Bill 
reached the statute book in Au- 
gust, 1944. The new Act cannot 
come into force until conditions 
allow, but its enactment will en- 
able substantial progress to be 
made in the necessary reshaping 
of the instruments of national edu- 
cation by the time that teachers 
and schools are ready to start a 
large-scale advance on all fronts, 
including the education of adoles- 
cents and the provision of school 
meals and school milk free of 
charge to the children. 

The Education Act — passed, 
may I remind you, in the fifth year 
of the greatest war of all time— 
will insure that the coming gen- 
eration is given a better education 
and greater opportunity to de 
velop its resources of mind, body, 
and character than any previous 
generation of the people of the 
British Isles has enjoyed. 

The health of the children will 
benefit from the food provisions 
made in the Education Act. But 
what about the health of their 
parents? 

Here again the Government has 
a plan which aims at the prevel- 
tion and cure of disease. This plan 
Was presented to Parliament in 
February, 1944, in the form of 
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what we know in Britain as a 
White Paper; that is, a document 
-etting out the Government’s view 
of a problem and of the measures 
which it proposes to take to deal 
with it. In this White Paper, com- 
prehensive and detailed proposals 
were set out for the establishment 
of a National Health Service 
which would be available for 
every citizen, regardless of his 
means, and would cover every 
type of health service, whether 
provided in a general or specialist 
hospital, in a health center, or in 
the home. 

Since February, 1944, various 
interests concerned with the 
health of the country have been 
consulted about this plan, and 
more consultations are to take 
place in the near future. Good 
progress has been made, and it is 
hoped that legislation on the lines 
of the White Paper will be pre- 
sented to this Parliament. 

A system of family allowances 
is another remedy which the Gov- 
ernment proposes as part of its 
plan to improve the health of the 
country. Prewar experience 
showed clearly that malnutrition 
and other forms of social distress 
were more commonly and more 
dangerously found in households 
with a number of small children. 
Family allowances, together with 
the free meals and milk in schools, 
provided under the Education Act, 
should do much toward improv- 
ing the nutrition and welfare of 
the younger section of the com- 
munity. 

The plan for family allowances 
is only one part of the wide and 
comprehensive scheme of social 
insurance which is being pushed 
forward by the Government as 
part of its postwar policy. The 
special needs of everyone in the 
country, whatever their sex, age, 
sickness, industrial injury, or in- 
ability to find a job may be, are 
covered by this scheme of social 
msurance, 

A Ministry of Social Insurance is 
already in process of being set up. 
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Says 


Want to Try Woolton Pie? 


If you do, here is the recipe for this famous war- 


Britain’s Minister 
of Reconstruction 






time dish which Lord Woolton suggested to his 
countrymen while Britain's Food Minister (1940-43). 


The ingredients for this pie can 
be varied according to the vege- 
tables in season. Potatoes, peas, 
beans, carrots, and small turnips 
make a good mixture. Take: 

2 lb. of mixed vegetables, 
diced. 

3-4 Spring onions, if possible. 

1 teaspoon vegetable extract 
or gravy powder. 


and the scheme as a whole recent- 
ly received the approval of the 
House of Commons in a two-day 
debate. In due course, legislation 
will be introduced to give effect to 
a social reform which, as it has 
been popularly expressed, covers 
the people of this country from 
the cradle to the grave. 

Side by side with these prepara- 
tions for the future of Britain goes 
the all-important and immediate 
problem of housing. “Homes for 
All” is a top priority. Here we are 
faced with a most complex prob- 
lem. Not only are a great many 
new houses urgently needed, but 
many of the houses we already 
have are damaged through the ac- 
tion of the enemy, while yet others 
will receive damage from time to 
time until the threat of the flying 
bomb and the rocket has been fi- 
nally eliminated. 

The problem would demand 


1 tablespoon of oatmeal or 

wheatmeal flour. 

Cook these ingredients with just 
enough water to cover for about ten 
minutes, stirring occasionally to 
prevent them sticking. Allow to 
cool, turn into a pie dish, sprinkle 
with finely chopped parsley, and 
cover with potato crust or wheat- 
meal pastry. 


very extensive organization for its 
solution at the best of times. As 
it is, however, we are suffering 
from the two shortages of build- 
ing labor and building materials, 
both of which are still being 
pressed into service for the needs 
of war. So all the available re- 
sources of the Government, local 
authorities, and private enterprise 
are being mobilized to tackle the 
housing problem, and to tackle it 
in three ways. 

First, the houses damaged by 
air attack are being repaired as 
fast as they can be. Secondly, 
thousands of “temporary” houses 
are to be built, and to this end use 
is being made of mass-production 
methods and the technique of pre- 
fabrication. Last, but not least, 
careful attention is being paid to 
the need for permanent houses; 
and the largest possible number 
will be built in the first two years 
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after the end of the war in Europe. 

Legislation has been passed to 
enable local authorities to build 
houses of any appropriate type 
with the help of a subsidy from 
the State, and first-rate manuals 
have been prepared by the Goy 
ernment and issued to the local 
authorities giving detailed advice 
about the size, design, and layout 
of the new houses. Through the 
use of these manuals it is 
and intended, that the housing 
estates of the future shall be 
places where neighbors can live 
together as a community, with 
schools, halls, and open spaces to 
help them, in contrast to the 
dreary rows of continuous build 
ings that were erected in many 
places after the last war 


Mas. other buildings as well 


as houses will be needed after the 
war. The building industry has a 
big task ahead of it. So the Gov- 
ernment, months ago, prepared its 
plans for an expansion of the 
building industry. The trade 
unions have already collaborated 
to put these plans into operation, 
and increased numbers of appren- 
tices have already started their 
program of training. 
For homes and 
schools and open spaces, for public 


hoped, 


factories, for 


A Suggestion... 


HERE are two very 

curious’ things 
about the United 
Clothing Collection. It 
is so much more im- 
portant than it seems 
at first, and it is so 
much easier—that is, 
if you are one of the 
people who find it eas- 
ier to use your brains 
than merely to sweat. 

The importance is in the fact that 
millions on millions of people in the 
European territories that we have 
liberated—and which we must not 
cynically abandon, once we have lib- 
erated them!—need every sort of 
clothes not merely for protection 
against weather, but to regain self- 
respect. Don’t think that doesn’t 
count. If you were ever a child in- 
vited to a party, if you were ever a 
young person looking for a job, if 
you ever worked in an office or lived 
in any neighborhood where people 
took the trouble to look at you, then 
you must know that the difference 
between being badly clothed and de- 
cently clothed is the difference be- 





Lewis 


buildings and hospitals, there is 
one essential prerequisite: land. 
The local authorities already pos- 
sess the land needed for a very 
substantial part of the housing 
program for the first two years 
after the end of the war in Europe. 
But more will be needed. So the 


Government has passed another 
important postwar measure: the 


Town and Country Planning Act. 
[t enables local authorities to 
buy land more expeditiously than 
ever before, and these new powers 
can be used not only for houses, 
but for roads, schools, and so on, 
and—what is both new and impor- 
tant—for the sake of sound plan- 
ning and redevelopment. This Act 
is only part of a comprehensive 
cheme for making the best use of 
the land of the country. Whole- 
time attention is being given to 
this problem by a new Department 
of State, the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, which was set 
up last year. 

So far all these measures of so- 
cial reform planned or already in 
execution aim at giving the people 
of my country a better chance than 
they have ever had before of “‘find- 
ing their form” and living without 
economic fear. It is equally im- 
portant—in fact, in my opinion 
even more important—that they 


_ from Sinclair Lewis 


tween awkwardness and self-respect. 
As long as these great peoples are 
ragged, they cannot have self-respect, 
and as long as they lack self-respect, 
they will remain dependent and a 
problem and tinder for rioting, in- 
stead of becoming again independent 
and our allies. Certain philosophers 
say that clothes do not matter. No 
girl who ever had to go off to school 
in a dreadful dress believes that— 
and no families in Europe today who 
look like scarecrows believe it for a 
second. 

Now as to the EASE of this par- 
ticular campaign. It has not always 
been easy to economize for war bonds 
or to gather waste metals, but almost 
every person—not all, but ALMOST 
everybody—has, tucked away in clos- 
ets and bureaus, clothes that they 
vaguely plan to wear SOME day, 
and that they never WILL wear, 
that they leave for the moth and 
dust and dampness to destroy. You 
know—that suit that’s a little out of 
fashion but has ‘‘such beautiful ma- 
terial—shame to throw it away.’’ 

Get it out! The time to use it has 
COME! 


should be given a better chance 
living at the top of their form 

Work, no less than educatj 
health, food, and homes, is the 
secret of efficiency. Our slogan 
must be: the right man in th 
right job. And when one job com 
to an end, there must be anothe: 
right job ready for the right m 
to do. So the Government has 
sued a White Paper on Emp! 
ment Policy. 


I. THIS it accepts a responsi. 
bility never before accepted 
any Government in Britain for dp 
ing its part to insure a high an 
stable level of employment. In th 
White Paper it has set out the co; 
ditions on which it believes th 
people of this country can ha 
the best of three worlds—full en 
ployment, a rising standard of li, 
ing, and freedom. It has outline 
a deliberate strategy where) 
these aims can be achieved pro 
vided that industrialists, work 
people, and local authorities, 
well as the Central Government 
do their respective parts with sus- 
tained and concerted goodwill an 
determination. It has challenge 
industry and the trade unions t 
make a new start after the wai 
with increased efficiency of pro- 
duction and marketing, a reduc 
tion of all kinds of restrictive prac- 
tice, and a great export drive a 
the main objectives. 

The Government has been criti- 
cized. It will again be criticized 
For Britain is a democracy; and 
encourages free speech, the give 
and take of debate, whether in 
Parliament or in the home, or in 
the public house and other places 
where men congregate. But, fron 
what I have said, it will be see 
that the Government has take 
the measure of this great problem 
of postwar reconstruction. 

A lot of hard work has bee! 
done on the problem, despite the 
fact that always before us has 
been the overriding and _ para 
mount need for getting on wit! 
the war before all else. Some 0! 
our plans are already on the stat- 
ute book, others soon will be 
others still are in an advanced 
stage of public discussion. Are we 
in Britain ready to move in the 
postwar era? 

The answer is: “Yes. We have 
made our plans—and we'll move.” 
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Tllustrations by Hans Hanson 


Puzzled how to package a new product, paint a room, build a program? 


Put an ‘ideo Jury on the Problem! 


Warr COLOR to paint my 
trucks was a little problem that 
came up in my business some time 
ago. I favored maroon and silver, 
but doubted my judgment. So I 
quietly polled 12 people. Their 
vote was 11 to one for it. Thus 
I felt sure that what I proposed 
to do was in tune 
with what people 
liked. And so it 
proved. 

What I did was 
simply to use the 
“idea jury” method. 
Though I got it from Robert R. 
Updegraff’s stimulating book 
Yours to Venture, it is, I know, a 
commonplace in big business, and 
big business doubtless got it from 
the scientific laboratory. Kenneth 
Goode, the advertising and mer- 
chandising expert, aptly summed 
it all up when he said: 

Find out what people like—do 
more of it; 

Find out what people don’t liice 
—<do less of it. 

To work the idea-jury idea suc- 
cessfully it is not necessary to em- 
ploy all the “controls” Dr. George 


U/ 





| Gallup uses in his polls, but it is 


important to select your jurors 
with an eye to their fitness for the 
job you want to do. 

Let me illustrate. After running 
my own business for 17 years un- 
der a meaningless name, I de- 
cided to operate under my own. 
I double-checked this decision 
with two “juries” of customers and 
both voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the change. Then I tried 
out a jury made up of men and 
women in business for themselves. 
They voted ten to two that it 
would be a mistake to throw over- 
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Says Ralph S. Dunne 


Narberth, Pa.; Member, Bala-Cynwyd-Nar- 
berth Rotary Club 


board whatever prestige the com- 
pany name had built up. But they 
were wrong, as subsequent events 
proved. They were not a well- 
chosen jury to counsel me. 

You can use the jury method— 
in many ways. It does not matter 
whether you operate a business, 
practice a profession, manage your 
own home, just hold a job, or, let’s 
say, run a Rotary Club. 

A friend of mine has just com- 
pleted a successful year as pro- 
gram chairman of a sizable wom- 
en’s community club. 
Members praised the 
programs for their 
excellence. Having 
served two organiza- 
tions in a similar ca- 
pacity with many re- 
sulting headaches, I 
asked her how she accomplished 
such a feat. 

“T planned our year’s program 
well in advance,” she said, “tenta- 
tively selecting subjects and 
speakers. Then I asked a mem- 
ber, one of my closest friends, to 
sound out a cross section of the 
club members. What she learned 
resulted in some subjects being 
dropped in favor of new ones sug- 
gested by the members.. So, you 
see, I knew in advance that our 
programs as finally planned would 
very probably prove popular with 
the majority. And, happily enough, 
they did.” 

Then there was a doctor who 
had a hunch that he could improve 
on the reading matter in his re- 





ception room. He made discreet 
inquiries and discovered a very 
simple but overlooked fact. His 
patients liked to find on his tables 
the magazines they did not see at 
home. The result was that he se- 
lected four types: those that would 
be of interest to young children; 
boys and girls of teen age; house- 
wives; and businessmen. And all 
—quite obviously—must be cur- 
rent issues! 

After all, what you and I think 
is really unimportant when the 
success of what we are planning 
depends on the favorable reaction 
of other people. Unless we real- 
ize this basic fact, the result of 
our acting solely on our own opin- 
ions and judgments may ofttimes 
prove shocking, disillusioning, and 
unprofitable. Conversely, when we 
work with people, results are 
gratifying. 

Continued failure to adjust one’s 
business policies to keep them al- 
ways in tune with people’s likes 
and dislikes can actually lead to 
business suicide. Harvey Fire- 
stone spoke a great truth when he 
said, “More men put themselves 
out of business than go out.” 

Test, test, and test! Remem- 
bering always that people’s likes 
and dislikes are vital to the suc- 
cess of any enterprise, whether 
business or personal. 

You have often heard a fellow 
say, regretfully, “If I had only 
known then what I 
know now.” Put an 
idea jury to work on 
your problem; it 
will in a surprising 
number of cases 
make unnecessary 
such a confession. 
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By Richard H. Wells 


President, Rotary International 


Ww KE WERE 


group of us, for 
rive. Soon the 223 
Rio de Janeiro and 
and guests would assemble here 
in the handsomely modern Auto- 
movel Club do Brasil—where the 
Rotary Club meets each Friday 


waiting, a small 


their ladies 


noon—for a special evening ban- 
quet. 

Perhaps our conversation ap 
peared very serious, our fact 
long—I do not recall—but sud 
denly, as we talked, up strode a 
smiling man I had not yet met 
Reaching up as if to pull an it 
aginary whistle cord that ing 
between himself and me, he 


jerked his fist downward twice 
and emitted a sharp, “BEEP, 
BEEP!” 

I laughed and he 
while my companions, chuckling, 
too, gathered around to explain 
that Rotarian José, whose hand I 





the crowd to ar- 


Rotarians of 


ve Met the Good Neighbors 


On 15,000 miles of travel, the President finds Rotary 
a force for hemispheric cooperation. 


virile, growing- 


vas now shaking, was only doing 
his duty. 
pecial little group known as the 
Virims—a mirim being a small na- 
tive bird—within the Rotary Club 
of Rio, he was pledged to perk 
things up, to speed acquaintance- 


Yes, as a member of a 


hip, and to banish all unneces- 
ary dignity whenever Rotarians 
The Mirims’ official salute to 
visiting Rotary officials 
well, I had just experienced it— 
vo jerks and two BEEPS! 
Why—of all the 1,001 varied 
colorful, impressive, and unforget- 
experiences I collected on 
15,000 miles of travel south of the 
border—I should this 
eeming bit of trivia as a begin- 
ning for a report on that journey 
may puzzle you. I choose it be- 
cause better than any words I 
might put together it tells you that 
Rotary in that great part of the 
world is a very human thing; be- 


met 
Wwas— 


tapie 


choose 


cause it suggests, and accurately 
that the 18,900 men who compose 
the 687 Clubs which lie betweey 
the Rio Grande and Cape Hor 
cherish Rotary and its warm. 
hearted fellowship and respond t 
its challenge to serve their com. 
munities with a devotion unsur. 
passed in my own Idaho, you 
Ontario, your Northumberland 
your New South Wales. 

But I am ahead of my stor 
This, as noted, is a report to m 
fellow Rotarians everywhere on 
flying journey from which, as 
write, I have just this day re. 
turned. I will do well to hegir 
somewhere nearer the beginning 
of it. 

In my pocket as I stepped 
aboard my plane in California that 
day in mid-January was a piece of 
travel literature which 
“There are no distant lands—by 
the Flying Clippers.” In the 30 
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IN CHILE, Dr. Joaquin Fernandez, Minister of Foreign Affairs, confers upon 
President Wells the Order of Merit, Officer grade. . . . Typical of many 
dinners for the President was this one (below) at Guadalajara, Mexico. 













dent watches charter-day ceremonies for the new local Rotary Club p 
. (Below) A short stop with new friends at San José, Costa Rican: 
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followed I was to set 
foot on 20 once-distant national 
soils, to visit thrice that many 
cities, and to complete a great loop 
down one side of Ibero-America 
and up the other. 

It was my mission, as your rep- 
resentative, to meet with as many 
of the Rotarians along and within 
this loop as possible, to discuss 
with them Rotary’s opportunities 
for increasing international under- 
standing not only in the long 
north and south arc of the Amer- 
icas, but longitudinally around the 
earth as well. And I was mindful, 
took off, that I was but 
further widening a path of inter- 
national friendship long since pio- 
neered by such of my predeces- 
Presidents Harris, Du- 
perry, Hager, Head, Pereira, 
Davis, and Carbajal. 

The first surprise of my expedi- 
tion, and one to be repeated in 
many other places later, came at 
dawn after our first night out. We 
were to “sit down” for just a few 
minutes at Mazatlan on Mexico’s 
West coast. As we did, and as we 
Passengers stepped out to stretch 
our legs, shouted greetings and 


davs that 


aS we 


sors aS 
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PRESIDENT Wells arrives at Sao Paulo, “the Chicago of Brazil.” 





In the throng greeting 


him is Past International President Armando de Arruda Pereira (hat to face), who, a few 
weeks later, was a Brazilian delegate to the Inter-American Conference in Mexico City. 


band music came from the side of 
the field. There stood a score or 
more of Rotarians of that little 
city—and their seforas as well. 
It was now 7 A. M. They had been 
waiting here, with their charro 
orchestra since 5 o'clock. 

And so on to Guadalajara, First 
Vice-President Charlie Collignon’s 
home town in Mexico, where be- 
gan a series of Rotary meetings, 
cordial receptions by heads of 
cities, States,and churches, confer- 
ences with District and Club offi- 
cers, sightseeing tours and abund- 
ant hospitality that continued un- 
interrupted until I had left Miami, 
Florida—my first stop back in my 
own country. To describe, even to 
recall, all that happened between 
those two points is impossible—so 
a few impressions and observa- 
tions must suffice. 

The average man from north of 
the Rio Grande is prepared, from 
years of reading, to find millions 
of people, large cities, and endless 
wheat fields, jungles, and moun- 
tains in that great region south of 
it—yet does he realize that here 
live 130 million people, almost the 
same number as in the United 
States of America? Does he know 
that the 45 million of them who 
live in the United States of Brazil 
speak Portuguese, that the popu- 
lation of Brazil is currently dou- 


? 


bling itself every 20 years? Does 
he realize that, on the count of cul- 
ture, Ibero-American nations are 
about one century ahead of his 
own land, [Continued on page 53] 





An Idea 
for 


Your Club? 


O BRING the Good Neighbor 
policy down to the blue grass 
of Kentucky, some 20 members 
of the Lexington Rotary Club 
have formed a Spanish club for 
the study of Espafiol. It meets 
once a week in members’ homes, 
holds a ladies’ night now and 
then, and has had as its teachers 
several co-eds from south of the 
border enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

It was the Magazine Commit- 
tee of the Lexington Rotary Club 
that sprang the whole idea, hold- 
ing up the reading of ‘‘Revista 
Rotaria,’’ Rotary’s magazine in 
Spanish, as a linguistic goal. 

Any group studying Spanish 
will also find the pamphlet ‘‘Lit- 
tle Lessons on Ibero-America’’ 
(reprinted from ‘‘The Rotar- 
ian’’) helpful. Cop- 
ies are available at 
25c each (5c each 
with a minimum 
order of 25) from 
Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 E. Wack- 
er Dr.,Chicago 1,Ill. 
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THE ARTISTIC old 
San José airport... . 


and the streamlined new in transportation meet at the 
Left) A close-up of a typical piece of Chorotega pottery 


Costa’ Rica 


0. HIS LAST voyage to the New World, in 1502, Christophe: 
Columbus dropped anchor off lower Central America and went 
ashore. Beholding the glittering gold earrings of the natives 
he called the new land “Costa Rica,” or “Rich Coast.” 

The name has stuck, but gold is one of the least of the claims 
to riches which this small Central American republic makes 
today. Yet riches Costa Rica has: (1) 23,000 square miles ol 
abundantly productive voleanic-ash land 
(an area about the size of West Virginia); 
and (2) 670,000 inhabitants (80 percent 
are white) in whom the spirit of inde- 
pendence and individual enterprise runs 
strong. 

Costa Rica is a nation of small farmers, 
fully 80 percent of the land being worked 
by the owners, whose farms may var) 
from one to 50 acres. Its people are pro- 
gressive, suffrage is universal, and it has 
one of the highest literacy rates 
in Latin America. For these and 
other reasons, Costa Rica has 
been called one of the purest 
democracies on earth. 

Costa Rica’s economic struc- 
ture, as noted, rests almost en- 
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tirely upon agriculture, and its ag- 


riculture depends, in turn, upon 


export. When there is foreign de- 


mand for its coffee, bananas, and 
cocoa, which account for 85 per- 
cent of its exports, Costa Rica 
flourishes. 

The first of the 21 American Re- 
publics to declare war on the Axis, 
Costa Rica suffered gravely earlier 
in World War II. The ships that 
had carried its fruits began haul- 
ing arms. But the picture is now 
improved and Costa Rica has be- 
come a heavy supplier of United 
Nations food needs. 

Three-fourths of the people live 
on the central tableland, which is 
the economic and social heart of 
the country; it produces the best 
coffee, vegetables, cereals, and 
fruits. The cool zone or mountain- 
ous area (over 6,500 feet) is the 
smallest and least populated; 
while the hot or coastal area is 
forested, and produces the bulk of 
the nation’s bananas, cocoa, coco- 
nuts, sugar cane, wood, and fruit. 

Independence from Spain came 
in 1821. Then Costa Rica, with 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, 
ind Salvador, formed the short- 
ived Republic of Central America, 
from which it withdrew in 1838. 

When the Pan-American High- 
way is completed, it will bring 
many new friends and much new 
business. Coupled with increas- 
ing air and sea transport, it will 

















MODERNIZING the old colonial archi- 
tecture, Costa Rica produces handsome 
buildings like this one at San José’s 
airport. A coffee bush, a banana tree, 
and sugar cane, three of the nation’s ec- 
onomic leaders, decorate the grounds. 


DEEP religious devotion is reflected in 
this Costa Rican farmer's face. Al- 
though there is religious freedom, the 
Catholic faith predominates. Suffrage 
is universal for male citizens over 20 
(18 if wed) and voting is obligatory. 


BELOW: School children march in a Red 
Cross parade at San José, which, by 
the way, has the only streetcar system 
between Mexico City and Panama. Nor- 
mally Costa Rica has some 3,000 school 
teachers as against only 500 soldiers. 
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| PLANTATION pattern—an airplane view of banana trees, the fruit of which 


Costa Rica was the first Central American country to export. . . . (Below) Log- 
ging with a double purpose: for timber to export, and for more banana land. 
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A PINEAPPLE market. .. . Coffee beans (below) are being spi 
to dry. Introduced in 1796, coffee is raised in six of seven Pr 
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SLCHING sulphur smoke and ashes, Costa Rica‘s Irazu volcano is shown in periodic erup- 
», Near-by are extinct, water-filled craters. The Pods volcano, near the heart of the 
try, has a crater with a mile-wide mouth, said to be the largest in the world. 


iOUGH there is a law against killing the bull, anyone may join in the fight in Costa 
ican arenas. . . . (Below) Swimming is popular. Notice the bamboo-pole shark fence. 
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A CASCADE near Cartago. Rugged Costa Rica is 
laced by many streams, so water power is feasible 
in huge volume—potentially a million horsepower. 
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By Harold Severson 


Associate Editor, Southern Agriculturist 


W.... WHO in America is 


crammed with farm-boy-to-capi 
talist stories, but Cason Jewell 
Callaway has reversed that fa 
miliar routine. Son of a leading 
cotton manufacturer, he today is 
famed as Georgia’s—and the 
South’s—outstanding dirt farmer 
Six years ago Callaway startled 
business associates by announcing 
he was retiring from active man 
agement of the Callaway Mills, 
founded by his father at La 
Grange, Georgia, and launching 
back-to-the-land movement of his 
own. He had been president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia and the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and seemed as firmly en- 
trenched in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry as Henry Ford is in the 
automobile business. Throughout 
the textile depression of the ’20s 
and '30s he had kept his mills op- 
erating. Then, when everything 
Was under control and he was yet 
in his 40’s, he retired—to farm! 
Long before, however, Callaway 
had concluded the South’s agricul- 
ture was out of gear. “Farmers 
are in one heck of a fix,” he com- 
plained. And he was right. 
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Its aim: to restore worn-out soil and reap a new 
prosperity. Its leader: Rotarian Cason Callaway. 


Georgia’s agricultural program 
had been based for generations on 
the two cash crops of cotton and 
corn. Statistics showed that more 
than 95 percent of the State’s cash 
crops consisted of cotton, corn, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, and pea- 
nuts—all soil-depleting crops. For 
generations Georgians had liter- 
ally “mined” the soil by growing 
cotton and corn without giving the 
fields an occasional rest by plant- 
ing soil-rebuilding crops. When 
one farm was worn out, the farmer 
promptly moved to another and 
the abandoned farm was left to 
erode. Years of this left few good 
farms to move to, so tenants had 
to “farm the hell out of it” on ex- 
hausted soil to make a living. 

Poor land produces poor people. 
Callaway knew that and it trou- 
bled him. He noticed one tract of 
land in the Pine Mountain section 
of middle Georgia. Much of it was 
composed of low rocky ridges 
suited only to trees and brush. 
The rest was so eroded and de- 
pleted that 15 families could eke 
out only a substandard existence. 
Yet it had once been rich land pro- 
ducing excellent cotton. 

When Callaway retired from his 


cotton mills and bought nearly 
30,000 acres of such land, his 
neighbors thought he would make 
it a country estate of the sort 
maintained by country gentlemen 
of the fox-hunting set. But Cal- 
laway had other plans. He wanted 
to test some theories of his own, 
and this big piece of sorry-looking 
land was going to be his labora- 
tory. He brought in draglines and 
scrapers and set his workers to 
clearing off thickets, filling gullies, 
revamping the waterways. The 
land was so depleted that it was 
necessary to fertilize heavily. Sub- 
soiling machines were brought in 
and the seed beds harrowed and 
cultipacked. Pasture grasses and 
legumes were planted, while kud- 
zu and lespedeza took care of the 
more rolling land. 

Callaway divided the big tract 
into separate farms or projects and 
hired competent farmers to run 
each division. Each man was 
handpicked and Callaway checked 
carefully into their backgrounds 
to make sure they would meet his 
specifications. He built comfort- 
able homes for them and their 
helpers and gave each manager 
almost a free hand. The best of 
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farm machinery was bought and 
(Callaway helped plan the manage- 
ment each project along lines 
approv' d by extension and experi- 
ment station authorities. 

All this has paid dividends. 
ough it cost $40 to $60 an acre 
y»make the land productive again, 
ailaway’s operations on Blue 
Bprit Farms will gross in the 
eighborhood of $300,000 this 
rear 

But Callaway has goals other 
than rebuilding of his land. He 
wants his farms to produce a great 
many other than the fa- 
miliar triumvirate of the South: 
otton, corn, and tobacco. All 
hese are annual crops and largely 
soil depleting. Callaway is defi- 
itely against annual crops. “With 
otton and corn you have to start 
farming all over again each year,” 
e complains. “No other indus- 
try would stay in business if it had 


to begin over again every new 


Crops 


new 


year. And yet we continue to 
grow these annual crops almost 
exclusively. It’s all wrong.” 

One of Callaway’s favorite fruits 
is the blueberry, but he could 
never find any in Atlanta. 

“Why not?” he queried. 


The answer nettled him: “We 
can’t grow them in the cotton 
country.” 


Callaway promptly planted a 
small acreage on his Blue Springs 
Farms and found that they would 
bear generously. In 1943 he hada 
30-acre crop to harvest. He has 
also found tremendous profits in 
other berries. The South’s own 
beloved scuppernong grapes, for 
example. 

“If our lands are built up,” he 
asserts,” we can expect a gross of 


$400 cash income a year from twe- 


acres of scuppernongs and a simi- 
lar amount from the same acreage 
in blueberries. These are per- 
manent crops—they’re planted 


only once. The upkeep is negligi- 


ble. Why, the scuppernong does 
not even need to be sprayed.” 

There is no danger of flooding 
the grape market with 100,000 
acres in scuppernong grapes, be- 
lieves Callaway. 

“It will improve it,” he 
firmly. “The processing plants 
will come to this section if we have 
the grapes for them. And if we do 
not have the processing plants in 
Georgia, the grapes are valuable 
enough to be shipped to New York 
or Chicago—or even out to Cali- 
fornia.” 

Callaway is fond of pointing out 
that Georgia’s average land cost 
is only $30 to $40 an acre, whereas 
California grape growers must pay 
from $150 to $200 an acre. That 
spells opportunity for land-loving 
ex-servicemen, he says. 

In 1940 he planted 700 acres of 
his farm to kudzu, the leguminous 
vine performing soil-building mir- 


says 


Photos (right, p. 26; top two; p. 27): SCS by Robinson 
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rotation is high on the Callaway “must” list. 
Diversification, he asserts, will likewise boost the 
sincome. Turkeys like this (below) from his farm are a case in point. 
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These soybeans were 
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rebuilds soil, too. . . 
Intosh, with Mrs. Callaway, give Callaway grapes the taste and eye test. 



















CALLAWAY (right) with kudzu ready for dehydration and stock feed. 
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. (Below) Albany, Ga., Rotarians Lanier (left) and Mc- 
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acles on the Southland’s gullied 
farms. Callaway believes it ha 
tremendous possibilities as a com- 
mercial crop for poultry and live- 
stock feed. He set up the South's 
first dehydration plant at a cost 
of $75,000—and again showed his 
talent for management. His de- 
hydrated meal of kudzu and other 
forage crops such as lespedeza 
and alfalfa is now being sold to 
manufacturers of human _ food 
products. An analysis of meal 
made from the kudzu plant’s de 
hydrated leaves, stems, and vines 
shows a protein content of 19 per- 
cent and a carotene content of 285 
micrograms per gram. 

Callaway’s farm is a huge one, 
but it represents only a tiny frac- 
tion of the Georgia farm land 
Here are thousands of worn-out, 
abandoned acres—so gullied you 
have to keep jumping to get across 
them and so sterile they won't 
grow weeds. And people have suf- 
fered along with the land. Georgia 
has many rural slums and they’re 
sordid and depressing. Large 
families live in unlovely, rotting, 
unpainted shacks. As many as 
eight or ten people will attempt 
to exist on a cash income of less 
than $400 annually. Hungry chil- 
dren often depend on the school 
luncheons furnished by the Gov- 
ernment for their one filling meal 
of the day. Poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy have left indelible marks 
on the faces of the people. 


Gocn facts, Callaway believes, 
should be faced. 

He told them to 800 of Georgia’s 
business and civic leaders in an 
Atlanta hotel last Summer. At 
tendance was so large that it sur- 
prised even the newspapermen, 
but that’s one of Callaway’s char- 
acteristics—whenever he sets out 
to do something, he gets attention. 
At times his listeners winced, for 
he probed at sore spots. But they 
listened intently. 

“Our $30-acre land has to com- 
pete with farm land elsewhere 
worth about $150 an acre,” he 
pointed out. “We can’t do that 
any more than a man with a 
broken-down truck worth only 
$300 can compete with a man own- 
ing a $1,500 truck. 

“The only way we've been able 
to survive in the past, with this 
broken-down land, has been with 
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labor at around 75 cents to $l a 
day. i do not believe that in our 
lifetime we shall see this labor 
scale again, and I think that is all 
right. But whether you or I think 
it is all right or not has nothing to 
do with the problem of our poor 
land. We must get out of the 
position of trying to take $30 land 
and compete against $150 land.” 

The way to do it, he told his 
listeners, is to do what the man 
with the worn-down truck does: 
he puts in new parts. 

“Spend $40 to improve $30 
land,” he said, “and you have land 
worth $70 an acre because it pro- 
duces more.” 

Callaway outlined his novel 
plan. It called for 100 corpora- 
tions, to be known as Georgia Bet- 
ter Farm Units, scattered over the 
State. Each would consist of 
seven stockholders who invest 
$1,000 apiece. Each corporation 
would elect officers, buy 100 acres 
of run-down land, and employ a 
competent farmer as manager— 
for whom prizes ranging from $1 
to $100 would be offered to make 
his farm the best of the 100. Each 
corporation would borrow up to 
$3,000 for current inventory, cows, 
undepreciated machinery, etc. 
Plans for building up the land 
would be left to each corporation, 
because conditions of farms and 
their possibilities would vary. 

There it was, a $700,000 pro- 
gram. Within half an hour $49,000 
had been subscribed and a five- 
month plan laid out to raise the 
remainder. But the money was 
on hand, all $700,000 of it, last De- 
cember, a month ahead of sched- 
ule! And the whole scheme is now 
going full blast. 

“Just started,” Callaway would 
say. Raising the money and get- 
ting the farms are to him but pre- 
paratory steps to solving Georgia’s 
four-part agricultural problem: 
(1) improve the soil, (2) establish 
long-term commercial credit, (3) 
use more machinery to work the 
crops, and (4) establish processing 
plants near farms. 

Like Henry Ford, Callaway be- 
lieves the farm and _ industry 
should be brought together. Han- 
dling berries illustrates the way he 
would achieve this. Berries, being 
perishable, must be_ processed 
promptly. Georgia now lacks 
equipment for canning, freezing, 


and dehydrating. Callaway wy, 
bring processing plants to smal 
cities and to villages, Within eg 
reach of farmers. 

It is a tremendous assignmey 
that Callaway has handed himsgy 
But he has the blessing and 
cooperation of the United Stat 
Soil Conservation Service, the De 
partment of Agriculture’s exper, 
ment stations, the Extension Ser, 
ice, and the University System y 
Georgia. Already, under his lead. 
ership, $700,000 is flowing fro, 
Georgia cities back to the soil. Any 
700 of the State’s outstanding leg. 
ers are backing up their mone 
with time and energy. 


Trose who know Callaway bey 
are sure he will succeed. 
dreamer, he is the sort who make 
dreams come true. 

You would not take him for, 
dirt farmer; he wears a white shir 
and tie and has not formed the 
habit of driving to Atlanta garbej 
in overalls and a work hat. He 
budgets his time closely and dis 
likes his schedule to be thrown of 
even by a few minutes. Some 
what portly, he is handsome ani 
radiates friendliness in the bes 
tradition of the Southern gentle 
man. He likes people and people 
like him. There was no cant about 
it last November when, on his 50th 
birthday, the Rotary Club of La 
Grange, of which he was a charter 
member, gave him a loving cy 
“in appreciation of his gracious 
loyal friendship and his great ani 
generous services to LaGrange 
and its people.” 

People are now cadaing from all 
over Georgia to visit Blue Spring 
Farms. Callaway entertains ther 
royally, shows them over the prop- 
erty, and earnestly tells them hi 
dream of a mosaic of fertile farm: 
over the State, rescued from soil 
erosion and fertility depletion. Bu 
his eyes see more than that. He 
looks ahead to the day whet 
Georgia’s small farmers, nov 
struggling along on submarginal 
incomes, will adopt methods dem: 
onstrated on the 100 experiment: 
farms, secure long-term credit, and 
eventually for themselves acquilt 
better standards of living. 

Some people say all this is some 
thing for the Government to 40 
But Cason Jewell Callaway doesnt 
think so. 
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WITH GREATER train speed comes a need for more safety devices, One of them is the telephone connecting the engineer and the crew. 


=| flew Frontiers for Casey Jones 


"8 By Duncan W. Fraser Postwar rehabilitation will speed up their opening. 
i President, American Locomotive Co. The iron horse and its rider are far from through! 
Come all you rounders if you want to world, in other words, is by no Russia had developed her rail- 
p! pot ot ceed iii means going to be left to airplane roads. In 1938, her 55,000 miles of 
. Ceca dine wane the tounder's name, and highway transport, as some track, 25,000 locomotives, 650,000 
“4 On a big eight wheeler, boys, he won people may think. freight cars, and 14% million rail- 
oo his fame... . The war has reminded us that road employees constituted the 
“ railroads can make or break a na- largest Government-owned rail- 
a i tion. Destroy them, blot out their way system in the world. When 
wher USSIA talks of building 50,000 terminals and equipment, and you Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
n miles of new track after the war; destroy the props of a civilization. Chamber of Commerce of the 
atl China, 14,000 miles; India, 21,000 But it’s also still fundamental that United States, returned from Rus- 
dem- miles. Most Latin-American coun- if you want to rebuild a country, sia, he reported Stalin as saying 
nia! tries have ambitious projects. you start in by laying railroad that it was planned more than to 
, and Europe will have to reconstruct a tracks. double the size of the present 
jul MS large part of its rail system. In Russia is one example of a par- system. 

s the United States a completely tially developed country which Exactly what the Nazi invaders 
me New breed of hauler promises to has based its plans for reconstruc- did to the Russian railways or 
) 0° i 6Teplace the modern descendants tion on expansion of its railroads. what the details of Russia’s post- 
sit MS of the iron horse. Before the war, few people appre- war program are have not been 


The revolutionizing of our ciated the extent to which Soviet revealed, but it is known that rail- 
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road construction is taking place 
in the North and Northeast, in the 
Ural section, and in lines connect- 
ing Central Asia with the Euro- 
pean parts of the Soviet Union. 

It is also known that the in- 
vaded areas included a sizable 
proportion of Russia’s most im- 
portant railway trackage, and that 
there was widespread destruction 
of equipment. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican-built locomotives, both steam 
and Diesel-electric, have already 
been shipped to the Soviet Union 
under lend-lease to aid in the of- 
fensives on the Eastern front. In 
fact, the total pulling power of 
locomotives already shipped or on 
order is equivalent to that of the 
motive power on a major United 
States railway system. Undoubt- 
edly hundreds of additional loco- 
motives will be needed during the 
reconstruction period until Rus- 
sia’s locomotive-building plants 
can catch up to her needs. 

Stalin has declared restoration 
of railway service in devastated 
areas “an unpostponable duty’’- 
recognizing that the rehabilitation 
of those areas cannot proceed 
without adequate transport. The 





China has, or had, only 12,036 
miles of railroad, mostly in the 
modernized coast Provinces. That 
means only 27 miles of track per 
one million of population, as com- 
pared with the United States fig- 
ure of 1,940 miles per one million 
of population. But 3,726 miles of 
this total were lost in the 1931 
Manchurian invasion, 6,566 miles 
more were lost or destroyed dur- 
ing the first 54% years of her pres- 
ent struggle with Japan. Since 
China’s industrial plants were lo- 
cated at or near the coasts, in 
cities most subject to enemy at- 
tack, she lost most of her factor- 
ies. Further development must be 
concentrated in the interior Prov- 
inces. To insure them an uninter- 
rupted supply of raw materials— 
to link China proper with the 
frontier Provinces and thus with 
neighboring States—a large rail- 
way system will-have to be de- 
veloped. 

Fortunately, coal and labor (in 
contrast to gasoline and automo- 
bile parts) are very cheap, so that 
rapid development of railroads is 
inevitable. The highways may be 
expected to supplement rather 
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SUCH SCENES of destruction point up the vast postwar rehabilitation requirements of 


railroads in many countries. 


needs of that rehabilitation are so 
vast that potential United States 
exports to Soviet Russia of ma- 
chinery and heavy equipment of 
all kinds is estimated in terms of 
billions of dollars for the immedi- 
ate postwar years. 

In contrast to Russia, war-rav- 
aged China is confronted with a 
problem of almost appalling mag- 
nitude. 
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These Yanks are viewing a wrecked locomotive in France. 


than compete with the railways. 

Schemes for postwar expansion 
are on an ambitious scale. Way 
back in 1912, when Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen first unified the Republic, he 
conceived of a 100,000-mile system 
costing $1,800,000,000. Present-day 
leaders are more conservative. In 
China’s Struggle for Railroad De- 
velopment, Chang Kia Ngau 
emphasizes that more mileage is 








essential to the mastery of 4, 
vast country. “Only by railroads 
he says, “can heavy equipmern 
necessary for industrial ente, 
prises be carried over long gx 
tances. The movement of ard 
and equipment will be followeg | 
that of population from one Jor. 
ity to another, resulting in a ed 
equable distribution of populatioy , 
and wealth over China.” He oy. 
presses the further belief that » 
adequate railroad system “woy 
help more than any other facto; : 
consolidating the solidarity of th 
masses, for which a basis ha hee 
laid by the war of 
against Japan.” 

Unlike China, India’s Gover. 
ment-owned railways, with thei; 
more than 700,000 employees, co 
stitute one of the world’s largest 
business enterprises. Extending 
41,134 miles, in the past they have 
operated against many obstacle 
India’s 65,000 miles of rural road 
often parallel railroad lines, which 
has meant severe bus competitio 

When India’s coastal shipping 
came to a standstill and motorb 
traffic was cut to the bone by lack 
of gasoline, a staggering burd 
was thrown on the srailroad 
which. with a prewar total 
900,000 tons, in 1942 averaged 40) 
special troop trains monthly and 
15 million tons of military traff 
The war has spotlighted mai 
problems involving repair, i 
placement, and electrification, an 
has indicated the desirability 
developing a native 
industry. As a bare minimun 
in the first years following t! 
end of the war, it has been est 
mated that India will need 
locomotives and more than 150- 
000 tons of rails annually. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
one of India’s great financial and 
industrial leaders, has outlined 
ten-year plan to build 21,000 miles 
of railways (an increase of 50 per 
cent in existing trackage) and 
300,000 miles of roads. He for 
sees that India’s increased volum 
of agricultural and industrial pro 
duction over the next decade wi 
increase her net returns from 
goods and services 200 percent 
and compel a vast railway expal- 
sion. Viceroy Lord Wavell, wh 
wants to secure “for the poor man 
in India freedom from want, ig- 
norance, [Continued on page 48] 
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“WHEN I first saw him, he was standing with his thick legs spread wide... . 
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Chin Lip is My Man 


A Chinese-Siamese, he brought the author honorable 
mention in ‘The Man Who Taught Me Most’ contest. 


By Louis S. Leavitt 


Rotarian, Worcester, Mass. 


E MAN who taught me most? His 
name is Chin Lip. 

When I first saw him, he was stand- 
ing with his thick legs spread wide, his 
hamlike hands hanging loosely. His cot- 
ton home-dyed jacket failed to meet by 
six inches across his broad chest; his 
knee-length, once-white trousers were 
held up by a wide silver-ornamented 
belt. A battered felt hat topped his 
close-clipped black hair. 

This half-caste Chinese-Siamese was 
plainly angry. His black eyes snapped. 
Not understanding Siamese, I could but 
watch as words erupted from his wide 
mouth full of teeth blackened by years 
of betel chewing, and a thin trickle of 
betel-red saliva drooled from each cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

I had, through an interpreter, simply 
asked to employ him, his bullock, and 
his high, two-wheeled cart to haul ce- 
ment from a boat landing several miles 
downriver to my camp where a hydro- 
electric power plant was to be built. But 
his answer was clearly a “No!” 

As Chin Lip and his bull disappeared 
down the jungle road, I learned from 
my interpreter that he had cause to be 
indignant. Three years before, a min- 
ing engineer had found tin deposits in 
this valley of Western Siam.* He had 
brought up the river from the seacoast 
several hundred short pieces of steel 
pipe for boundary stakes and had hired 
Chin Lip to haul them, at an agreed-up- 
on price, to stipulated points. Power- 
ful Chin Lip was energetic and was the 
proud owner of the strongest bull and 
the heaviest cart in the valley. Loading 
the entire batch of pipe on his cart, he 
completed his part of the contract with 


but one trip. The engineer had figured ‘ 


that two trips would be required and 
paid Chin Lip but half the agreed price. 


* Now Thailand. 
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Chin Lip felt cheated, assumed that all 
white men were cheats, and resolved he 
would do no business with them in 
the future. 

I was stumped. If Chin Lip held fast 
in his refusal to use his cart and bull 
under my employment, every bull-cart 
owner in the Pong valley would do like- 
wise. And 200 barrels of cement and 
hundreds of pieces of heavy pipe were 
at the river landing! Chin Lip was the 
key pin—he had to be won over. How 
this was accomplished is immaterial to 
this yarn. Chin Lip and I became good 
friends. 

A year sped by. The power plant was 
built and in operation. But Chin Lip 
would not enter it. He was afraid of no 
living man, but he had a mighty respect 
for the dead and that power plant. . The 
struggle to gain his confidence started 
all over again, but there came the day 
when in childlike trust he placed one of 
his big, grimy paws into my hand and 
we walked in together. 

Every day we repeated the perform- 
ance until at last he walked in alone 
and I persuaded him to take hold of the 
controls and start and stop the water 
wheel. I can still see his face beaming 
as he saw the machinery take on life. 
It was a great day for him and for me, 
to see fear overcome and faith born. 

Then came another day when I lay 
helpless in bed, in pain. The only food 
I was able to retain was orange juice, 
and there were no oranges on that side 
of Siam! Chin Lip stood looking down 
on me. I was too weak to talk to him. 
Three days later he returned and stood 
in my door as the sun sank behind the 
jungle-clad hills. Held out before him 
was a basket filled with oranges. His 
robust figure was slumped with fatigue, 
but his face was shining. Here were the 
oranges my cook had told him I needed 
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A battered felt hat topped his close-clipped black hair.” 


to restore me to health. Chin Lip had 
walked 75 hard miles over a high moun- 
tain range to the east coast of the Sia- 
mese peninsula, had gathered up all the 
oranges that remained at the tag end of 
the season, and had returned—a_ 150- 
mile hike in three days! 

Another year rolled by—and I was go- 
ing home. As we floated down the riv- 
er in a dugout, Chin Lip held the paddle, 
and when we boarded the little coastal 
steamer that was to carry me the first 
lap of my journey, Chin Lip climbed the 
rope ladder behind me. He had never 
been on a steamship before, but he was 
not afraid. If it was safe for me, it was 
safe for him. 


Ww: stood by the rail saying good-by. 
Off came his hat, and out of it he took 
two colored prints. They were his treas- 
ures, but he wanted me to have them, I 
grasped one of his dirty hands in both 
of mine and gave it a squeeze as he 
swung a leg over the rail and climbed 
down. 

He was standing with feet wide apart 
in his dugout. His hat was off and tears 
were streaming down his face. My own 
eyes were not dry. As we steamed out 
to sea, he was still standing there wav- 
ing. 

Yes, Chin Lip taught me the most. 
From him I learned consideration for 
other men, regardless of race or creed. 
From him I learned that a man is only 
as good as his principles; and that right- 
eousness is not a virtue peculiar to any 
one race alone. From him I learned the 
power of faith, the endurance of hope, 
the blessedness of charity, the omni- 
presence of love. From him I learned 
that gratitude is a precious jewel to be 
brought out where men can see it. From 
Chin Lip I learned that “He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.” 
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A lot of 
what 137 


HIRTY billion dollars. 
money, isn’t it? That's 
million Americans have put 
in the sock in the form of small 
bonds. Now a horde of people are lying 
awake nights figuring how they can get 
their hands on it. 

They’re the sharpies and the 
dlers, and their postwar planning is as 
slick as a greased pig. When peace 
comes and the patriotic surge is over, 
why fool around with 3 percent interest 
from the Government or one percent 
from the banks? Bah! 
the lush pickings! That's 
say, and you can see ’em coming around 





away 


war 


win 


Let’s get in on 
what they 


the corner already. 
There’s the swift-talking vending-ma 


chine guy, for instance, who promises to 





make you rich through the profits of 
penny-in-the-slot gum and _ peanuts 
stands—he took $6,000 from a Cincin 
nati, Ohio, woman recently, leaving her 
worthless high-pres 
sure racketeer who stocks a phony ga- 
rage with automobiles from a used-car 
dealer’s lot, and peddles it at an out- 
rageous price; or the smoothie who 
whispers to you that rabbit skins can be 
palmed off as high-grade furs and gets 
$1,000 out of you for a pair of tiny chin- 
chilla rabbits, which will multiply fast 
and soon put you on Easy Street; or the 
“plastic paint” peddler who guarantees 
the new paint on your house will last 
a lifetime, but it cracks or peels imme- 
diately or is washed off by the first rain. 

Racketeering and crookedness, like 
poverty and disease, are always with us, 
and have to be fought just as relent- 
lessly or they will destroy us. To smash 
the ghouls that prey on householders as 
well as the innumerable crooks whose 
schemes to rob honest businessmen and 
corporations are as diabolical as they 
are numerous, is the primary job of the 
Better Business Bureaus now function- 
ing in 86 of the largest cities of the 
United States and Canada. Headquar- 
ters of the National Association is in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

These Better Business Bureaus are 


receipts; or the 
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32,000 business concerns 
their 


maintained by 
which voluntarily subscribe to 
membership, and are directed by 2,300 
businessmen who are leaders in the com- 
munities in which they are located. The 
Bureaus serve a population of 70 million 
people, more than one million of whom 
The 


Bureaus check up on 2 million advertise- 


call for free assistance each year. 
ments annually for any possible misrep- 
resentation of goods or outright fraud. 
In 50,000 of the more glaring cases, they 
“shop” or pretend to do business with 
the outfit in order to detect the crooked- 
ness 
Upward of 6 million bulletins, post- 
ers, and booklets, informing the public 
of current swindles, and advising how 
to guard against dishonesty, are distrib- 
uted each year. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, post-office inspectors, mili- 
tary-intelligence services, and other au- 
thorities seek undercover information 
from the Bureaus in prosecuting rackets. 
Swindlers usually give a wide berth to 
cities in which Better Business Bureaus 
are located. 

Rotary comes prominently into the pic- 
ture in the fact that of 86 city managers 
of Bureaus, 31 are active in local Rotary 
181 of the 2,200 directors of the 
Bureaus are Rotarians, and 22 of these 
presidents. Fundamental 
principles of Rotary have much in com- 
mon with those of this movement. 

It was back in the days when adver- 
tisers ran “hog wild” that the idea of 
the Better Business Bureau came into 
flaunted, 


Clubs; 


are Bureau 


being Frauds were bogus 
medical advertising arousing the biggest 
storm. Those who have found courage 
in Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty—in 
other words, those now in the middle- 
age brackets—may recall when flaming 
ads told of “Record’s Vital Restorator,” 
Woman Marvel Spray,” “Dr. 
Woman Danger Signal,” and 
fake obesity cures and hair restorers 
without number. 

So rotten was the situation that a 
young sales manager, Samuel C. Dobbs, 
began a drive to clean up advertising. 
deceptive, and indecent 
advertising is a disgrace to business,” he 
told many businessmen throughout the 
United States. “It’s against public mor- 
als and all good conscience. We busi- 
nessmen must clean up advertising, and 
keep it clean!” 

Out of the efforts of Dobbs and others 
grew the mighty “Truth in Advertising” 
crusade that swept the United States in 
1911, resulting in the establishment of 
the National Vigilance Committee to in- 
honesty in national advertising. 
The movement spread rapidly, with bus- 
inessmen in small and large communi- 
ties alike organizing vigilance commit- 
tees to protect the integrity of local ad- 
vertising. These committees later 
into Better Business Bureaus 
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which expanded their functions to pro 
tect all decent business, industry, and 
the public from racketeers and chisel 
lers in commerce, finance, and profes 
sional service. 

Dobbs is to the great Better Busines: 
Bureau movement what Paul P. Harris 
is to Rotary. He was an ardent young 
Southerner who had carried 
ideas of honesty and fair play into a 
business world where sharp practices 
ruthlessness were not uncommon. 
He was proud that his own concern was 
It irked him terribly 
when charges of violating the Food and 
Drug Act were brought against it by the 
Government. 

He was present at the trial in a South- 
ern courtroom on the day that his in- 
spiration came to him 
The Federal prosecu- 
tor had charged that 
the concern misrepre- 
sented its products in 
its advertising. This 
was proved unfound- 
ed. It wasn’t the 
charge that spurred 
young Dobbs to ac- 
tion, but the casual re- 
mark of the lawyer for his own com- 
pany. Answering the allegation, the at- 
torney waved it aside with a gesture of 
deprecation. 

“Nothing to it,” he told the jury. “The 
fact is, all advertising is exaggerated, 
and nobody really believes it.” 

Dobbs thought, “If that is the public’s 
attitude, it is going to be changed.” 
With that he began his campaign. It 
took fire. Already known as an aggres- 
and fearless executive, he was 
elected to the presidency of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America— 
forerunner of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America—in 1909. 

As H. J. Kenner, general manager of 
the Better Bureau of New 
York, said a few years ago: 

“Startled but challenged, untried but 
ardent, the young Southerner, Samuel 
€. Dobbs, assumed his new responsibili- 
ties devotedly, fearlessly. To arouse a 
consciousness of advertising’s failings in 
the minds of advertising men every- 
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where, he considered his first objective. 
He determined to strike hard at adver- 
tising media which published fraudu- 
lent, deceptive, or obscene advertise- 
ments. He flung down the gauge of 
battle to crooked advertisers—big and 
little. He launched a crusade—at first 
it seemed almost a lone and personal 
battle—to drive the infidel Fraud out of 
the sacred land of advertising. At the 
end of two years the torch which he 
carried until it flamed high along the 
paths of paid publicity passed to other 
able bearers, to burn undimmed through 
a generation.” 

Another name of almost equal great- 
ness with that of Dobbs in the Better 
Business Bureau movement is that of 
Merle Sidener, the man who expanded 
the “Truth in Advertising” idea to that 
of the present organization. Sidener 
was president of the Advertising Club 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, and one time 
was characterized by Elbert Hubbard as 
straight- 





a “balded-headed, blue-eyed, 
speaking, true - think- 

ing, and incorruptible 7 ™ 
fighter.” He set up an 
expanded office of the 
National Vigilance 
Committee and 
launched it on its pro- 
gram of making in- 
vestigations of products as well as of ad- 
vertising, and of launching an elaborate 
educational program to put the public on 
guard against fraud. 

A new name “Better Advertising Bu- 
reau” had been used to a limited extent 
up to 1915. One day, at an Indianapolis 
meeting, Sidener suggested to Arthur F. 
Sheldon, the speaker, that the name was 
inadequate. The latter walked to a black- 
board, hesitated, then wrote out, “Better 
Business Bureau.” 

“That’s it! That tells exactly what we 
strive to do,” Sidener remarked. The 
name was adopted as the permanent 
title. Merle Sidener, by the way, has been 
an Indianapolis Rotarian since 1920. 

What the Better Business Bureaus run 
up against would make almost any per- 
son believe in the time-honored doctrine 
of total human depravity. They have 
listed pages and pages of schemes to de- 
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fraud the public. What some men won't 
do to graft on others is inconceivable. 
For instance, a Better Business Bureau 
in the South apprehended a man whose 
racket operated like this: 

Watching the casualty lists of a metro- 
politan newspaper, he would take the 
names of men from near-by towns who 
had been killed in action. Then he 
would call their parents to notify them 
he was.a lieutenant and had been with 
their son just before he was killed. He 
would tell them he had a personal mes- 
sage from the boy to deliver to them, 
but that his car had broken down and 
he was stranded with insufficient funds. 
If they would send him $10, he would 
see them the next day. He had grafted 
$160 before he was exposed! 

The field of patriotism is a fertile one 
for chisellers, the Better Business Bu- 
reaus have found. All sorts of phony 
organizations have been set up to pro- 
mote Americanism and to expose trai- 
tors—with a campaign for money at the 
same time. For instance, a complaint 
came out of San Francisco concerning a 
man who advised that he represented a 
society to “foster and encourage Ameri- 
canism.” He claimed that headquarters 
was in New York City and branches 
were opening in all parts of the United 
States. He let it be known that branch 
managerships were for sale at $300 each. 
The San Francisco Bureau smelled a rat, 
communicated with the New York Bu- 
reau, which discovered that the man 
was a grafter, whose “office” was a desk 
in a typewriter-cleaning establishment, 
and the promoter was a gambler. 

The fertile fields into which the Better 
Business Bureaus have made many ex- 
posés are stock swindles, real-estate 
Swindles, insurance swindles, and char- 
ity swindles. They have prevented 
thefts of millions by gangsters who in- 
vade cities, entrap local charities to em- 
ploy them as solicitors, then set up 
“boiler rooms” where the grafting be- 
gins. A “boiler room” is usually a va- 
cant storeroom or quarters in a shady 
hotel, where a battery of telephones is 
temporarily installed, wherein chisellers 
work their racket by telephone and se- 
cure subscriptions from the list of 
“suckers” furnished them. 

In normal times, swindlers swarm 
through residential districts to beguile 
householders with their schemes. It 
might be a garden or lawn racketeer 
who guarantees a marvellous seed that 
will grow grass to a desired height, stay 
green through the dog days, and never 
require mowing or watering. 

Or it might be a bogus furnace-repair 
man who offers for $5 to clean and con- 
dition your furnace and flues. He pro- 
ceeds to “discover” serious defects in 
the furnace, including broken pieces— 
he may have just broken them himself 
—and then tries to inveigle you into the 


purchase of a new furnace. He refuses 
to put the old one together again and 
you are stuck not only with it but also 
with a contract if you don’t watch out. 
One could go on ad infinitum with 
tricks that Better Business Bureaus 
have uncovered. One recent stunt was 
for a fur dealer to send out canvassers 
promising to remodel fur coats for $25. 
This was just bait, because after the out- 
fit got the coat, they would telephone 
that the $25 represented labor alone, and 
they would have to charge for additional 
pelts. 
more. 


These might amount to $100, or 


Let’s look at a few of the various 
swindles which the Bureaus are con 
stantly 
cities 


fighting. For instance, many 
have vultures called “hearse 
chasers,” who victimize bereaved fami- 
lies by selling them flowers, Bibles, and 
other things, falsely claiming that they 
have been recently ordered by the de- 
ceased. Then there are gyp diamond 
salesmen who suggest that you obtain a 
disinterested appraisal from a near-by 
concern—a confederate arranges for a 
fake appraisal. 
who take likely names from the society 
or financial columns of the newspapers 
and inform the people that they are 
heirs to an old estate, asking advance 
There is the 


Again, there are crooks 


money to cover expenses. 
peddler who wants to buy your “old 
gold.” 
gold appraised by a reputable jeweller 
if you don’t want to be stung. 

A police lieutenant one time said that 
anyone who falls for a get-rich-quick 
scheme has “larceny in his heart.”” We 
don’t have too much sympathy for the 
person who falls for a crackpot scheme 
that promises to get him a lot for a little 
or nothing. But that type of racketeer 
is minor. Most of the chisellers are 
shrewd enough to appear honest. That's 
why the decent public is so easily taken 
in. Better Business Bureaus are the 
watchdogs against the thieves who don't 
use guns to rob victims, but succeed 
through sharp and unethical practices, 
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@ Meningitis Preventive. Figures from 
the United States Surgeon General's Of- 
fice show that from 90 to 100 percent of 
all meningitis cases in the Army are 
being saved by administering sulfadia- 
zine. The present death rate from such 
cases in the Army is said to be less than 
3 percent, as against 93.2 percent in the 
American Revolutionary and Civil Wars 
and 39.2 percent in World War I. Epi- 
demics can also be warded off by giving 
the drug to all members of a unit. 


@ Graphited Leather. By impregnating 
leather with colloidal graphite, a prod- 
uct of surprisingly altered ‘characteris- 
tics is obtained. The leather takes on a 
gray luster; possesses great resistance 
to heat, exposure, and moisture; and 
shows excellent electrical conductivity. 
As the graphite acts as a lubricant, the 
product finds use in leather packings. In 
order that the tiny carbon particles may 
penetrate the leather and spread evenly 
throughout the pores, they are dis- 


persed in an olive-oil soap solution 
which may be sprayed, painted, or 
dipped. 


@ Nailing without Nails. A new 
device useful for nailing moldings, 
carvings, picture and mirror 
frames, light boxes, toys, and nov- 
elties can drive three nails a sec- 
ond to any required depth. It is 
controlled by a pedal and the nails 
can be just started or can be driven 
in out of sight. The machine cuts 
its own nails from 18- to 21-gauge 
wire in lengths up to three-quar- 
ters of an inch, 


@ Compressed-Concrete Columns. 
Northwestern University’s Institute of 
Technology announces a new type of 
steel-jacketed concrete column that pos- 
sesses greater compression strength 
than a solid-steel column of similar di- 
mensions. A special mixing formula 
using much less water than _ usual, 
coupled with vibration and compression, 
forms the essentials of the new method, 
which not only reduces the use of scarce 
materials, but, it is estimated, produces 
the compressed-concrete columns for 
about one-third the cost of steel col- 
umns. 


@ Television Advertising. The use of 
television as an advertising medium in 
stores was recently demonstrated over 
an Eastern station to show how mer- 
chants may use an internal television 
system to project displays found in the 
store into their store windows and onto 
large screen receivers throughout the 
various floors and departments. 


@ Fluid Flow Control. A most clever 
device has been announced for control- 
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ling electronically the rate of flow of 
any liquid in a pipe. A rotameter float 
in an upright glass tube rides between 
two lucite rods which pipe in light. The 
light beams are picked up on the other 
side of the tube by two similar lucite 
and conducted to photoelectric 
cells. A rise in the position of the rota- 
meter by as little as one one-hundredth 
of an inch cuts off enough light to cause 
the cells to actuate a motor controlling 
a valve which in turn causes the flow to 
be lessened. A similar fall in the float 
reverses the process. The whole ar- 
rangement is simple, foolproof, and ex- 
tremely accurate. 


rods 


@ Nylon for Tires. Nylon is the most 
elastic and at least potentially the 
strongest of all fibers, natural or syn- 
thetic. Now comes a process whereby 
nylon can be made to adhere perfectly 
to rubber. It should make nylon the 
ideal tire fabric, having strength, elas- 
ticity, and perfect bonding. The tire 
makers may soon be competing for the 
nylon the ladies are wanting for their 
stockings. That may be hard on the 
hose supply, but good for the tires. 


@ Egg Preservation. Putting up eggs 
in water-glass solution is widely used as 
a preservation method, but it is unsat- 
isfactory if they have to be shipped, as 
they will not keep long if taken from 
the solution. Dipping eggs in boiling- 
hot mineral oil has been also largely 
used, especially in California. The heat 
coagulates a film of egg white under- 
neath the shell and the heavy oil 
(“liquid paraffin”) helps seal the pores. 
This process can be improved by simply 
dissolving about 2 percent of aluminum 
stearate in the oil to be used. If such a 
solution is wiped on the shells cold, it 
seals them against evaporation and the 
admission of oxygen, which is the cause 
of egg spoilage. In a Danish process, 


American Optical Co. 


HYDROFLUORIC-acid fumes which attack or- 
dinary glass (left lens) in safety helmets have 
no effect on a new-type glass (right lens). It 
can also be used in gauges for observing 
acid action in metal cylinders and for win- 
dow panes in factories where acid is used. 


eggs are loaded into metal drums with 
sealed heads, and the air is displaceq 
with carbon-dioxide gas. The eggs are 
turned over, as they must be each week 
when in storage, simply by giving the 
drum a half turn. 


@ Sterilizing Separator. A patent has 
been granted on a cream separator 
which sterilizes the cream as it is being 
separated. This is accomplished by cir. 
culating live steam through hollow 
spaces provided. The steam supplies 
the heat for the sterilization, but, of 
course, does not come into contact with 
the cream. 


@ Milk Protein after Burns. Per- 
sons with more than 10 percent of 
their body surface affected by 
third-degree burns become serious 
nutritional problems because of the 
great loss of nitrogen and the need 
for increased protein nourishment 
induced by burn fever. A new pre- 
digested milk-protein product— 
called “Amigan”—lessens this mal- 
nutrition by supplying a rich source 
of nitrogen, 41% times as rich in ni- 
trogen as lean meat, one pound be- 
ing equivalent to 23 units of blood 
plasma. 


@ Hairless Mice. A new variety of hair- 
less white mice is now available for cos- 
metic and other physiological testing in 
which the possible dermatological effect 
of drugs taken internally or applied ex- 
ternally is to be studied. The skin of 
these mice is as tender and as easily 
affected by sunburn, poison ivy, cos- 
metics, or soaps as that of a baby. Said 
to furnish the best method for all such 
testing in which in the past the skin of 
women and children has had to be used, 
the mice sell for only about twice as 
much as regular white mice. Their use 
should make better skin preparations 
available. 


@ Nelson Process. Tests of a new proc- 
ess for heat-treating low and medium 
carbon steels are said to show a 300 per- 
cent.increase in strength, and that the 
physical properties can be controlled to 
combine greatest hardness with greatest 
toughness. The process is said to be as 
cheap as the simplest known heat-treat- 
ing operation, and by it the cost of ma- 
terial can be reduced from 50 percent to 
5 percent, which for postwar purposes 
is of greatest interest. It is now being 
used for treating steels for high physi- 
cal-strength war materials, and appears 
to have great postwar possibilities. 


@ Waterproof Matches. One of the nu- 
merous war developments which are 
going to find thankful postwar users is 
matches that are waterproof. How many 
fishermen and campers have tried to 
light a campfire and found all their 
matches too damp to light? G. I. water- 
proof matches developed for the Quar- 
termaster Corps can be under water all 
night and still light as well as ever in 
the morning. Their present use is most- 
ly for the boys in the high-humidity 
areas of the Southwest Pacific. 
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: Week observance 
: rafton, Australia. When she dresses 
resses of the beauteous jacaranda 
in their showy purplish blooms, 
. then every lad, lass, and grownup knows 
the time has come. 
rrafton, it happens, celebrates Youth 
Week as a part of a great city-wide fete 
ed after those trees—the “Jacaranda 
tival.’” But the accent is heavy on 
luring the week-long affair some 10,- 
00 children aged 1 to 100 participate, 
‘ ny in colorful costumes. There are 
, pageants, decorat- 
loats, physical drill and eurythmics, 
1 Maypole and folk dancing. There 
ald regattas and special rowing events 
1 Venetian carnival. 
Many of the activities take place on a 
lined with the gorgeous jacaran 
Jacaranda Avenue. Others are 
i on the s§ V-ground oval n the 
Leadet n their community of some 
0, nestled in the northwestern cor- 
f New South Wales, Grafton Rotar- 
ire eye-high in work behind the 
, val. More than half the members 
the codérdinated committee which 
ts it are Rotarians. 
‘ While Grafton observes it in Novem- 


er—which is “Spring” down under 
Boys and Girls Week will be held in 
st parts of the world from April 28 
5 ) May 5, the official dates for 1945. The 
‘me will be “Youth IS the Future.” 
[‘'wenty-five years old this year, Boys 
nd Girls Week was originated by the 
; iotary Club of New York, as Boys 
a Veek, in 1920. By 1926 it was general 
5 roughout North America, and before 
the war it was observed practically 
to rid-wide. 
The “days” of the Week this year are: 


u April 28, Parade Day; April 29, Day in 
all hurches; April 30, Day in Schools; 


May 1, Health and Safety Day; May 2, 
me Home Service Day; May 3, National 


lity service Day; May 4, Day in Occupa- 
‘ ions; and May 5, Day of Recreation. 
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By John T. Frederick 


Author and Radio Reviewer of Books 


— to know people is surely 
one of the best things in life. Some 
would rank it first among the privileges 
and duties that go with being alive. Cer- 
tainly it is fundamental in Rotary. The 
understanding and fellowship that come 
from frequent association and from 
service for common ends I believe many 
men would consider the best part of be- 
ing a Rotarian. 

Anyone who reads can widen and 
deepen his knowing of other people at 
will. He can reach back into time and 
know great men and women of the re- 
mote past. He can become acquainted 
with the most interesting people who 
have figured in the history of science 
or law or music or any other special 
field. He can know intimately people of 
his own time whom he has never met 
in the flesh. 

The books that perform this good 
magic are those of biography and the 
related field of autobiography. Not so 
long ago there was some excuse for re- 
garding biography as dull reading. 
Though I’m inclined to agree with those 
who hold that no human life would 
seem dull if we could know the whole 
truth about it, the people who used to 
write biographies often succeeded in 
making very tiresome books from the 
most exciting lives. All that is changed 
now. Along came a man named Lytton 
Strachey (author of Queen Victoria) 
and a regiment of other writers who 
proved by example that biography can 
be as readable and enjoyable as fiction. 
It becomes so by revealing flesh-and- 
blood people, letting us know their 
hopes and fears, how they looked and 
walked and talked, what they liked to 
eat and to wear—instead of giving us 
merely a factual record of dates and 
deeds. Such biography means a much 
harder job for the writer—much more 
careful searching of letters, diaries, the 
reports of contemporaries, and the so- 
cial backgrounds of the times. But it 
means a much greater reward for the 
reader in the more intimate knowledge 
of a fellow human being—however great 
or famous—and also much more fun. 

I sometimes think we're living in a 
“golden age” of biography. Certainly 
very many people are reading biogra- 
phies with delight these days, and many 
fine biographies and autobiographies are 
appearing. Let's talk about some of 
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Speaking of Books— 


About people—both those of yesterday and of today, 
They help to compose the ‘golden age of biog raphy: 


them this month—in wide variety of 
substance and interest. 
* * * 

Plutarch is called the father of biog- 
raphy, and Plutarch’s Lives (available in 
good inexpensive editions) still offers 
excellent reading to us of today after 
2,000 years. The old Greeks and Ro- 
mans of whom he wrote faced problems 





PLUTARCH—the “father of biography.” His 
Lives have been read for nearly 2,000 years. 


surprisingly like those of our own times; 
and they are intensely interesting hu- 
man beings as Plutarch pictures them 
in his terse, vivid narratives—all too hu- 
man, we might say of some of them. 
Plutarch is mentioned in many biogra- 
phies, not because he was the first and 
one of the greatest writers in this field, 
but because so many of the subjects of 
biography—the great of more recent 
times—read Plutarch’s Lives and were 
influenced by it. Mentor Graham, for 
example. His is a name not widely 
known: his greatness was in part in- 
directly achieved. But Plutarch’s Lives 
he read at the age of 12, a hard-driven, 
book-thirsty boy on the Kentucky fron- 
tier. And when, years later, a shy, gan- 
gling young man likewise thirsty for 
books came to his little school in a log 
church in New Salem, Illinois, Mentor 
Graham was able to pass on to him 
things he had learned from Plutarch— 
perhaps the book itself. The young man 
signed his name “A. Lincoln.” 

The relation between the fiery, red- 
haired country schoolmaster and his 
tall, slow-spoken pupil forms the heart 






of one of the most interesting of recent 
American biographies, Mentor Graham; 
The Man Who Taught Lincoln, by Kupj 
gunde Duncan and D. F. Nickols. Thi 
work illustrates to a marked degree th 
heavy demand upon the writers of mo 
ern biography. There were no “secon¢ 
ary sources” of value—no earlier biogra 
phies of Graham, little of any kind jj 
print about him. Thousands of miles g 
travel, hundreds of personal interview 
with his descendants and those of hij 
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friends and with the people still living hain 
who remember him, and the searching + ‘a 
of thousands of letters, diaries, and ob : 
scure records—all these were necessary we 
for the clear and rich portrayal of Men pad at 
tor Graham and the vivid pictures o pao 
the frontier life he lived which this an 
book provides. He was a great Amer a 
can in his own right, though an obscure i 
country schoolteacher all his life. Every min 
teacher should read this book; and er oo 
eryone can gain from it a new under a = 
standing of greatness — not only thei Twe 
greatness of Lincoln, but of America aia 
When Mentor Graham was teaching ame | 
his favorite pupil at the frontier schod is te 
in Illinois, the Vice-President of the = 
United States was developing the polit we 
ical doctrine that led to the national con wan 
flict of 30 years later, his part in which durin, 
made Lincoln immortal. John C. Ca Bop 
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CAVALRYMAN William Carey Brown, who# 
exploits are described by George F. Brimlow. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING, Western traveller, 


' “caught the spirit of the time and region.” 


houn, Nationalist: 1782-1828, by Charles 
M. Wiltse, is the story of the first major 
phase of that Vice-President’s 
and at once an excellent example of mod- 
ern biographical writing and a striking 
illustration of the meaning of past for 
Calhoun led the struggle of a 
militant minority against a dominant 
majority in our democracy: a struggle 
which is repeating itself in American 
politics today with a surprising degree 


career 


present : 


of parallelism. 


Two opposing generals in the great 
war in which Calhoun and Mentor Gra- 
ham fought each other indirectly, and 
the most colorful feminine figure of that 
war, become fireside companions of the 
In the 
two vast armies, the blue and the gray, 
during the four long years of that war, 
only one individual soldier rose from 
the rank of private at enlistment to that 
of lieutenant general at the end: Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, of Tennessee. His story 
is told in “First with the Most” Forrest, 
by Ralph Selph Henry. Forrest’s fam- 
ous formula for victory, “Get there first 
with the most men,” has been declared 
by competent authorities to state the 
essence of all modern military science 
rom von Clausewitz on. The 
bf the saying which soon became popu- 
lar, “git there fustest with the mostest,” 
is probably unfair to Forrest’s use of 
his native language, though the bril- 
liant Confederate general had had as 
little formal schooling as the President 
his exploits plagued so sorely—and, so 
far as Mr. Henry’s book shows, no Men- 
orGraham. The narrative of Forrest’s 
iramatic career, vividly and explicitly 
told in this book, affords one of the 
most absorbing biographies of a military 
Header I have ever read. 

In comparison, Fighting Joe Hooker, 
& portrayed by Walter H. Hebert, seems 
4 dull fellow, and his ultimate failure 


reader of three new biographies. 


version 
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(well explained by Mr. Hebert in the 
chapter title, “Hooker Loses Confidence 
in Hooker’’) pathetic rather than tragic. 
Mr. Hebert’s book gives an exceptional- 
ly clear and lively picture of the con- 
fusion, wastefulness, and discord on the 
Union of the war in its 
phases. 


side earlier 

There was nothing dull about Belle 
Boyd. Her story, as told with enthusi- 
asm by Colonel Louis A. Sigaud in Belle 
Boyd, Confederate full of 
thrills as any mystery yarn, yet care- 
fully documented and historically sig- 
nificant. Less a spy in the precise sense 
than a courier and confidential messen- 
ger, an official member of the Confeder- 
ate intelligence service, Belle became 
famous to the point of legend. This 
book performs a valuable service in re- 
claiming from the mists of hearsay her 


Spy, is as 





THE MAN who taught Lincoln. He is Mentor 
Graham, “a great American in his own right.” 


truly romantic and far from unimpor- 
tant career. 
* * * 

There are at least three good ways of 
building a library of biography or of 
reading it systematically. One is sug- 
gested by the preceding paragraphs, in 
which we have noted biographies of 
various figures of the same historical 
period, concerned with the same events. 
Another good plan is to select biogra- 
phies of important persons in the field 
of one’s own profession or business or 
special interest. 

Science has proved especially attrac- 
tive as a field for recent biographies. A 
career of the keenest interest to any- 
one interested in the development of the 
use of electricity is presented in Prodi- 
gal Genius: The Life of Nikola Tesla, 
by John J. O'Neill. Both Tesla’s strange 
personality and his spectacular scientific 
achievements are clearly presented. An 
American Plutarch’s Lives of science is 
Bernard Jaffe’s Men of Science in Amer- 


ica, with its score of concise, readable, 
and richly informative biographies of 
American from Benjamin 
Franklin, the “natural philosopher,” to 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence (b. 1901), the 
“nuclear physicist.” This book gives a 
fine picture of American 
whole, in terms of the men 
made it. 


scientists 


science as a 


who have 


* * * 


Madame Godin alone and lost in the 
jungles of the Amazon, and the youth- 
ful Charles Darwin pondering the mys- 
tery of the turtles of the Galapagos, are 
among the pictures I shall not forget 
from the pages of South America Called 
Them, by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. 
This is a biographical work of first im- 
portance and highest interest, one which 
bridges two special fields, science and 
South America. It of the 
South explorations of four 
great naturalists, La Condamine, Hum- 
boldt, Darwin, and Spruce. 
as history either of science or of a con- 
tinent, this book is truly worth reading. 
Sach of its four dramatic stories of ex- 
ploration and told with 
rich and often sharply exciting detail, 
with firm grasp of pattern and meaning, 
and with care for scientific accuracy. 
Well-chosen illustrations, most of them 
from rare old books, add to the reader’s 
interest. Rarely are entertainment and 
information so acceptably combined. 

% * * 


is an account 
American 


Considered 


discovery is 


Yet another sound plan for reading or 
collecting biography and autobiography 
is in relation to region of the 
country or the world—for example, the 
old West of the Great 
Rocky Mountains. Washington Irving 
made an extensive trip in what was then 
the West, more than a century ago. His 
informal and often delightful daily rec- 
ord of his observations and experiences 
has now been [Continued on page 49] 
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CHARLES DARWIN, scientist-naturclist. He 
pondered the mystery of Galapagos turtles, 
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When the 3,200 men 
and women from the 
several communities 
known as the West Snore area near 
HArRIsBurG, Pa., return from the armed 
services, they will find more than a 
hearty handshake and “hello” awaiting 
them. An advisory council, started more 
than a year ago at the instigation of the 
West SHorE Rotary Club as a postwar 
pianning body, will be at their service. 
The council, whose officers are all Ro- 
tarians, is designed, among other things, 
to serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion, to review employment and carry on 
occupational surveys, and to conduct a 
training course for information inter- 
viewers. 


Know ‘What For’ 
at West Shore 


No ‘Thin Ice’ Thanks to a commit: 
tee of Rotarians, par- 


Signs Needed 
ents at OTsEGo, MICH., 


could enjoy peace of mind when their 
youngsters were ice skating during the 
past season. The Rotarians were instru- 
mental in the construction of an “in 
town” rink, which was lighted for eve- 
ning “figure eighting.” 


52—Count 'em—52 This year April 
Silver Birthdays brings a shower of 

silver anniversaries 
in the United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing the month 52 Rotary Clubs will 
celebrate their 25th birthdays. They 
are: Washington, N. C.; Greenville, 








_ 


eporter \ 





Miss.; Nanaimo, B. C., Canada; Monte 
Vista, Calif.; Denton, Tex.; Jennings, 
La.; Loveland, Colo.; Mount Vernon, 
Ill.; Orlando, Fla.; Bayonne, N. J.; Devils 
Lake, No. Dak.; La Junta, Colo.; Carbon- 
dale, Ill.; Princeton, Ill.; Tyler, Tex.; 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Roswell, N. Mex.; 
Van Buren, Ark.; West Point, Ga.; 
Price, Utah; Belvidere, Ill.; Pendleton, 
Oreg.; Troy, Ala.; Longview, Tex.; 
Ranger, Tex.; Salisbury, N. C.; Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.; Warren, Ark.; North Battle- 
ford, Sask., Canada; Centralia, Wash.; 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Crowley, La.; Storm Lake, Iowa; Rex- 
burg, Idaho; Alameda, Calif.; El Do- 
rado, Kans.; Mount Clemens, Mich.; 
Port Jervis, N. Y.; Evanston, Ill.; Chad- 
ron, Nebr.; Clinton, Ill.; Eldora, Iowa; 
Hammond, Ind.; Hastings, Mich.; Tow- 
anda, Pa.; Buhl, Idaho; Faribault, 
Minn.; Fayetteville, N. C.; Sydney, N.S., 
Canada; Webster City, Iowa; and Pekin, 
Ill. 


Rotarians of BaALp 
Knos, ARK., recently 
had a knobby idea 
to stimulate attendance—a contest with 
the near-by Rotary Club of NEwpokrt, 
ARK., the losers to entertain the winners. 
If the boasts of each Club are to be 
taken seriously, the “pay-off” supper 
may have to be held on the highway, 
halfway between the two towns.... 
The Bap Knos Club has made arrange- 


Bald Knob Has 
‘Knobby’ Idea 


FOYER OES 
Reel 
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ments with the local newspaper to send 
a reprint of the local news section to 
boys of the community who are in the 
service. 


When members gf 
the Rotary Club of 
ANSONIA, Cony,, 
staged their recent drive for Clothing 
for robomb victims in Lonpon, ENcLayp, 
their contribution led all Clubs of the 
200th Rotary District. Among other ae. 
tivities, the Club has run a paid adver. 
tisement on the Red Cross blood ban} 


More Clothing 
for Robombed 
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LEE RAGSDALE, of the Rotary Club of Chi. 
cago, Ill., is shown pinheading his city on « 

map which hangs in the meeting place of [towns 
the Rotary Club of Pasadena, Calif. Each [Club 
week the visitor from the farthest point went 
wins free theater tickets. Yes, Lee won 


Drive 


and recently was host at an intercity 
’ Bfor Re 


meeting attended by Rotarians from 
SEYMOUR and DERBY-SHELTON. of CEI 

The Rotary Club of Stanrorp, Ky., has L-pur 
sent 185 pounds of clothing to England. given 

. . The contribution from the Rotary 
Club of TorRINGTON, Wyo., amounted t 
300 pounds. . . . Eight large boxes, con- 
taining 564 articles of clothing, were 
sent by the JoHNSON City, TENN., Rotary 
Club. ... More than 100 suits and over: 
coats and other clothing have been 
shipped to England by the Rotary Club 
of CHILLIWACK, B. C., CANADA. .. . The 
contribution from KEMPTVILLE, ONT, 
Canada, amounted to 300 pounds, filled 
11 cartons, 


Barrage Roars On Charitable activities 


on Scrap Front in Laconia, N. H, 
have benefited by 


some $500 from a waste-paper drive 
which the Rotary Club of that com: 
munity recently staged. 

Sipney, NesR., has become a concel- 
tration point for waste paper collected 


now in the armed services joined with the 
YWCA to stage a Christmas party. Note the 
blacked-out name on the background banner. 


FORMER members of a Rotary Club in an un- 
named Belgian city and former members of 
Rotary Clubs in the United States who are 






in several towns in the southwestern 
portion of Nebraska—and Smwney Ro 
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WHEN Teen Canteen, Inc., first of its kind in the Baltimore area, 
was inaugurated in Catonsville, Md., festivities rivalled an old- 
time political rally—-with a torchlight parade included. The Catons- 


tarlans ave volunteered to bale the 
valuable salvage 

In three recent months three carloads 
of scrap paper were shipped out of Oro- 


VILLE, CALIF. The local Rotary Club 
sponsored the collection and had the 
lively assistance of school children and 


street-department employees. 
A recent drive in Fort LAUDERDALE, 
Fia., headed by a Rotarian, netted a car- 


‘...and a Happy Birthday secrets are 
Birthday to You’ a bit hard to keep in 

Marion, N. C., but no- 
body seems to mind. Printed plainly 


beneath “their day” on a special birth- 
iy calendar which the Rotary Club of 
[AI distributes are the names of 
townspeople. Selling advertising, the 


Club netted $238 on the project—which 


Student Loan Fund 


Drive Nets $386 As the result of a 
for Resuscitator drive spearheaded 

by the Rotary Club 
of CeparR FALLS, IOWA, a new resuscitator 
purchased at a cost of $386—has been 
given to a local hospital. It will be 
available when needed in the commu- 
nity. Gifts of individuals, business or- 
ganizations, and civic groups made the 


presentation possible 


Rotary Holds the Members of the Ro 


Fort—Spellbound? tary Club of Cray 
CENTER, KANS., Tre- 


ecently “sandwiched in” an extra meet- 
ing, which they counted well worth 





> 








ville Rotary Club suggested the idea several months ago, and it 
caught on like wild fire. There are a reception hall, game room, 
dance floor, and kitchen. The club is open—and filled—twice weekly. 
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ROTARIAN Leonard H. Engstrom (second from right) was recently fined $2 for advertising at 
a meeting of the Rotary Club of Freeport, Ill. Next week he paid up, tendering this check. 











DEL RIO, TEX., Rotarians feed some 200 hungry Cubs and Boy Scouts hot dogs and all the 
As a conservation feature (right), Scouts are sold used uniforms at an auction. 











ROTARIANS of Knoxville, Tenn., find these 
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snappy attendance tabs which they attach to their luncheon buttons a big help. Goal is 90 percent. 
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TAMWORTH, Australia, Rotarians know that “Youth IS 
the Future.” These photos were taken during Youth 
Week, which featured talks, educational films, a dinner, 
and a sports competition with some 2,500 taking part. 


Photo: Jersey Observer 














A DONATION of $1,500 by Hoboken, N. J., Rotarians and their firms starts a recent drive 
for $5,000 to support a recreational program for the local schools. Rotarian J. Gregor 
Hetzel (with badge) gives the check to the president of the Scholastic Boosters Club. 








PROVING codperation pays, Rotary Clubs of Port Hueneme, Oxnard, Ventura, Santa Paula, 
and Filmore, Calif., recently got together, gave a near-by naval hospital a radio-phonograph. 





A CHEERFUL earful for 300 people at the recent first concert of the Putnam Musical Associa- 
tion, sponsored by the Rotary Club of Putnam, Mass. Rotarian singers fill the first row. 
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while. They “took” Rotary to the - 
tion hospital at near-by Fort Riles 
where they mingled with some 209 hey 
pitalized veterans and presented a ty 
ical Rotary meeting. Although the 
regular luncheon was omitted, the ues 
never missed it—for there were Smokey 
and treats for all. 


Carton of Smokes At a recent meet; 
Brings in$17.06 the Rotary Club g 

AURORA, INp., au. 
tioned off that antedeluvian rarityay 
whole carton of cigarettes!—for t 
benefit of the county infantile-paralygy 
fund. Selling the smokes one at a ting 
the auctioneer took in $17.06 One 
smoker paid $1.10 for a cigar—which 
later discovered was loaded! 


Congratulations Twenty-one new KR, 


to 21 New Clubs! tary Clubs have » 
cently been admitty 


to Rotary International, representiy 
literally the “four corners” of the wor 

The Clubs and their sponsors (in jm f 
rentheses) are Griffith (Leeton), Austr 
ia; Wingham (Taree), Australia: Apa 
chicola (Port St. Joe), Fla.; Heidelly 
(Bay Springs), Miss.; Te Aroha (Aue 
land and Paeroa), New Zealand: La R,jeo™ 
mana (San Pedro de Macoris), Don jiths 
hew | 


[EAD 
pircle) 


aiM 





Know This Button! 


Men and women 
honorably discharged 
from the armed forces 
of the United States 
are given a small gold 
discharge button, bf Me 
which many people do not recognize. 

The Rotary International Con- 
mittee on Adjustment from War 
to Peace has suggested that Ro- 
tarians familiarize themselves with 
the button, and incorporate it in 
their publicity, thus educating the 
public and helping the veterans. 








meroods 


mead 


can Republic; Barahona (Ciudad T Nov 
jillo), Dominican Republic; Eun...) 
(Jal), N. M@&; Curanilahue (Arau Rot: 


Chile; Quirihue (Cauquenes), Chi 
Silao (Le6n), Mexico; Watervliet | 
hoes), N. Y.; Haddon Heights (Had 
field), N. J.; Warwick County (New; bY au 
News), Va.; Matawan (Freehold) plante 
J.; Ajo (Phoenix), Ariz.; Thayer (Weijpattle 
Plains), Mo.; North Branch (Lapeer a0joon ' 
Imlay City), Mich.; Rivas (Managua\iihad b 
Nicaragua; Bhavnagar (Ahmedaba au a 
India; Humboldt (Falls City), Nebr 


bors 
hree 


pecret 
DNOtO: 


On. 


Wanted: Information!  RB2ttle 
\ on, 





In order not to overlook any de: | 
serving Rotarians or their immedi ests 
ate families in liberated countries he fi 
—who may be in distress due t ohn 
war conditions—the Committee for Wh 
Relief for War-Affected Rotariats wry 
will welcome information of suc! 
emergency cases at once. Address: as t 
Rotary International, 35 Eas ell. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois ronti 
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FAD TABLE at Meadow Lake’s charter night. .. . M. H. Stevenson 
, of North Battleford, instructs the new Club’s Secretary. 


WTC 
IrCi 


Northwoods Baby 


IME WAS, before the war, when a new Rotary Club was 


born somewhere in the world every day. Today, war not- 
: ithstanding, the rate is one every other day, almost. So— 
Rew Clubs, tremendously welcome as they are, aren’t ex- 
—— actly a phenomenon in Rotary. 
ot every new Club that is located in a town 
Bvhere t ver wolves howl and mink slink in the outer 
’ apr vhere dog sleds and fur parkas are as com- 
G2 non as | ; and felt hats ... where the railroad comes 
7 ; mo a dead end and brings only three trains a week. No—few 
y bs lie in environs so rugged, but the new Rotary Club 
Df Meadow Lake does, and that’s the reason for looking at 
nize. BR her: 
Com- BP \eadow Lake, you should know, is a Canadian town of 
= 500; it lies 365 miles north of the international border— 
with n Saskatchewan. At the “end of the steel,” it’s the jump- 
it in Mngoff place to the great rich northern hinterland of tim- 
g the er, fur, fish, cattle, hogs, and wheat. Day and night, 
; Winter and Summer, trucks rumble into the railhead with 
——t@pooids for the world to the south. Canadian “Mounties” 
Neadquarter here in numbers. 
ac Now, Meadow Lake has its busy business and profes- 
; Sional men, and about a: year ago they decided they wanted 
a m Rotary Club. They’d got the idea from some good neigh- 
Mors 110 miles south, the Rotarians of North Battleford. 
Jad mhree of the latter had pushed their way to Meadow Lake 
. my auto over what is politely known as a road and had 
‘Id Dlanted the idea. Months later two carloads more of North 
(V sattleford Rotarians followed to help the Club organize. 
yer boon the “baby” was born; the Rotary Club of Meadow Lake 
nag had become a fact—with General Merchant Henri Ducluz- 
/ is President and Town Clerk Joseph Heartwell as 
| mecretal Late in 1944 it held its charter night. These 
dhotos are of that event. 
@ On hand were 34 members of the sponsoring Club (North 
Battleford), other Rotarians from Prince Albert and Saska- 
y de- on, the Mayor, the head of the board of trade, and other 
nedi guests. Congratulatory messages came in by the dozen. 
tries he food, the fellowship, the main talk by Past Governor 
le t0 hn H. Abbott, of North Battleford—all were choice. 
fe When in his recent anniversary message Rotary’s 
ac ounder, Paul P. Harris, called for pioneering spirits, he 
ress: as talking a language Meadow Lake’s 24 Rotarians ken 
East ell. They have pioneered one of America’s last great 
nois. rontiers with their skills and machines. Now they are 
ploneering it with the goodwill and high motives of Rotary. 
AN ApriL, 1945 











FRONTIER MUD blocked organization of the new Club, but the sponsor- 


ing North Battleford Rotarians beat it—by hooking onto a bulldozer... . 
(Below) The two carloads of North Battleforders on the second trip up. 
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THEY'VE just made feathers fly in their annual dressing bee—so now these Rutland County 4-H-ers pose with birds earmarked for Rotariang 


Capon by the Ton 


= SNOW still lies deep on the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, but one of these 
days the sap in the sugar maples will 
begin to rise, the last slab of ice will 
melt in the mill pond, and some 150 
boys and girls in the center of the State 
will start counting their chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. Real chickens. 

Real chickens that in 1945 will put 
cash in their hands, pride ‘neath many 
Rotary vests, and some 40,000 pounds 
of juicy fowl on the tables of hundreds 
of meat-rationed New England homes. 
And as for counting ahead, this these 
youngsters can do with serene impuni- 
ty—for they are poultry scientists who 
know their chickenology down to the 
last pin feather. They are 4-H Club 
boys and girls who, with help from 
university agriculturists and business- 
men, have organized what are known as 
Capon Clubs. And that’s what this story 
is about. 

As sure as Spring, here is what will 
happen: Come April, Rotarians in Rut- 
land, Brandon, Northfield, and St. Al- 
bans, and other businessmen in West 
Rutland, Fair Haven, Montpelier, and 
other towns will drop in at near-by 
farms and local hatcheries. Each man 
will plank down the cash for anywhere 
from 20 to 200 baby chicks (@ 40c each) 
—all of them cockerels. These he will 
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That's what these Vermont youths are raising; they're 
veterans in the battle for food. Rotarians back ’enm, 


hand, free of charge, to the teen-aged 
boy or girl standing beside him—a Ca- 
pon Club member whom the business- 
man has agreed to sponsor. 

At home with his box of downy peep- 
ers, the Capon Clubber will warm, feed, 
doctor, and protect his chicks until they 
have reached the spindle-leggedness of 
six to eight weeks. It is at this point 
in the young cock’s life that, by a simple 
ancient de-sexing operation which 4-H 
leaders have taught the youngsters to 
perform, he enters caponhood. Free, 
now, of the torments of romance, he 
concentrates on putting on weight, par- 
ticularly large slabs of tender white 
breast meat. In this endeavor he re- 
ceives every encouragement from his 
young owner, who in turn receives 
every encouragement from his adult 
sponsor who drops in every so often 
for a look at the flock. After about eight 
months of this the capon matures, and 
comprises six to ten pounds of the finest 
dinner fare a man could ask. 

It’s Autumn by now—and the word 
goes around the Capon Club that it’s 
time for the annual dressing bee. Truck- 
ing all their capons out to, say, Jimmy 


Whillicker’s place on a Saturday 
club members set up an assembly lin: 
and kill and undress the birds as fas 


as fingers can fly. 


And then it’s of 


to market—a market eager for capons 
On each of his birds, each Capon Club 
ber will net a profit of 50 to 90 cents 
which makes a sizable piece of change 
when you multiply it by 80—the siz 


of the average flock. 
all his. 


And the profit 


And don’t worry about it; hard 


earned, this money will be cautiously i! 
vested—in war bonds mostly. 

But what about the Rotarian or othe 
service-club member who staked the 


young poultryman? 
gotten man? 


Is he now the for 


Anything but! Each 


youth pays his debt in pan-ready capo! 
Fact is, in Rutland, Brandon, Northfi 
and.elsewhere, Rotarians make a gr¢ 


“Capon Night” of it, 


treating thei 
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nd receiving from 


n value to their 


chicks. 
the University of 
1 all this—Donald 
ension poultryman. 


Club, he set up the 


al vears ago, and 
Club agents, he 


le State-wide pro- 


hae 


gram. But he and his associates are the 


first to acknowledge that what makes 
the show go is the interested, active co- 
Operation of Vermont businessmen. One 
of the Club agents went further. The 
training these farm and town youths re- 
ceive and the encouragement they win 
from business leaders make, he declared, 
“an experience that is 
when there are Rotary 


only 
Clubs.” 


possible 





tryman Herb Cane, of Worcester, watches his flock of capons wax fatter. Most Capon Clubbers build their coops and feeding equipment.” 


You, dear reader, and I are both in- 
American flier for this 
is Cpl J 


voung writer of Ocean City, New Jersey. 


debted to an 
story. He R Groves, a facile 
"Twas he who tipped me off before he 
left to man a bomber tailgun in Europe 
—that all this is going on in Vermont. 
Wherever you are now, Soldier—he has 
been missing since Octobe! thanks 


much and the best of luck to you! 


TWO BOYS and a Club agent caponizing birds on a West Rutland farm. .. . Ready for market? This miss weighs her flock with a leader's help. 
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ConrERENces. With the authority 
of Rotary’s Board of Directors, PREsI- 
DENT RicHARD H. WELLS has announced 
that the 77 District Governors having 
Rotary Clubs within the continental 
United States are requested to cancel 
their District Conferences for 1945. The 
action, taken in compliance with a 
United States Government directive re- 
lating to meetings of over 50 persons, 
will eliminate travel by and use of hotel 
and other Conference facilities by ap- 
proximately 40,000 Rotarians and their 
ladies. 


Deadline. With April 1 the deadline, 
District Governors in the United States 
and Canada are receiving entries “by 
the score” for the President’s Award 
contest for 1944-45. When it’s all over, 
more than one Club will say as one did 
last year: “Whatever the outcome of the 
competition, we believe that every Club 
submitting a report will derive benefit 
from setting down in writing a detailed 
review of activities over a given period 
and will at least have a standard for 
future reference.” 


Finds Relatives. BricApIER GENERAI 
CarRLos P. RoMUuLO, Resident Commis- 
sioner of The Philippines to the United 
States and a Past Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International, was reunited with 
his wife, two sons, and a brother-in-law 
recently as the result of one of the most 





Lovejoy 


Wri KNOWN to Rotarians the 
world around, Pxitie Lovesoy has 
been General Secretary of Rotary 
International for almost three years, 
was First Assistant Secretary from 
1930 to 1942. An educational ad- 
ministrator before he joined Rotary’s 
service staff, he was a member of the 
Rotary Club of Mount Clemens, 
Michigan; was twice President of 
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daring rescues of the war. Four Army 
planes landed on a roadway behind the 
Japanese lines on Luzon Island to bring 
them out. Previously GENERAL ROMULO 
was reunited with his mother, his 
brother GILBERT, a brother-in-law, CARLOS 
KipPING. The GENERAL’s father-in-law, 
VINCENTE J. LLAMAS, died in a gendar- 
merie station. GENERAL ROMULO had not 
seen any of his family since early in 
1942. 


Red Cross. A drive of importance to 
all Rotarians in the United States had 
entered the home stretch as this issue 
went to press—the annual solicitation 
for funds for the American Red Cross. 
As in the past, many Rotarians were 
taking leading réles, as organizers and 
solicitors, in their local campaigns. The 
nation-wide goal, to be raised during 
the 31 days of March, was 200 million 
dollars. 


Influence. How Rotary’s influence 
spans the seas is demonstrated once 
again by the case of MoKAND L. KHANNA, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Delhi, 
India (see cut), whose technical train- 
ing was arranged for by Rotarians of 
Milwaukee, Wis. After completing 
courses in engineering and refrigeration 
in the Wisconsin city he returned to 
Delhi as a representative of a Milwaukee 
concern, and was named technical ad- 
visor in the Department of Food and 





POINTING to his native Delhi, Ind, 
Rotarian Mokand L. Khanna during g, 
with Secretary Philip Lovejoy at Roig 
Central Offices in Chicago (also see is 


Government of India. He is noy 
the Indian General Agency in Wa; 
ton, D.C. 


Old-Timers. Several old-tims 


bers of “Old Number One’’—the Roy 


Club of Chicago, I1l.—living or visi 
in Los Angeles, Calif., had a special 
son to celebrate Rotary’s 40th anni 


sary, February 23. They were spe 


guests of a fellow member, Cuan. 


CRYSLER, who was chairman of the } 


at the meeting of the Rotary (| 

Southwest Los Angeles. One of the 
PIONEER VETERAN MEMBER Harry L. | 
GLES—led the singing (he _ introd 
Club singing in Rotary in 1905 ort 
abouts, by the way); and _ anot 
CHARLES A. NEWTON, gave the maint 





Trustees. RicHAarp H. WELLS, of ! 
tello, idaho, President of Rotary In 
national, has appointed the following 
Honorary Trustees of the Rotary F 
dation for 1945: ArcH C. KLuMp! 


a =a7 a yi 
Meet ‘Phil’ and ‘Rufe 


Brief biographical profiles of the General Secretary 
and the long-time Treasurer of Rotary International. 


the Club in Hamtramck, Michigan; 
and since 1931 has been a member of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois. 
In World War I, “Secretary PHIL” 
was a personnel officer in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

Treasurer of Rotary International 
since 1912, Rurus F. CuHapIn is a na- 
tive of Chicago, Illinois. Now retired 
from business life, he was for years 
active in financial circles. Starting 
as an Office boy, in 1885, he worked 
up to the vice-presidency of the Union 
Trust Company, a position he also 
held with the First National Bank 
when the two Chicago institutions 
merged. “TREASURER RUFE” has been 
a member of the Chicago Rotary Club 
Since 1905, joining shortly after its 
founding and has held most of the 


Club offices. For 1944-45 he is also a 
member of the Investment Con 
tee of Rotary International. 
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ind net the Club $74. 
aked to 2 


iirman; CESAR AN- 

iayaquil, Ecuador; Kt BEL- 
Sweden; Hucu But- 
Nebr.; FERNANDO CARBA- 
Peru: JUSTO OLARAN CHANS, 
, Argentina; D1az LEON 
Santiago, Chile; PAu. P. Har- 









; vo, Ill.; HERBERT C. HOOVER, 
Pa Calif.; CorpELL HULL, Carth- 
ng CHARLES A. MANDER, Wolver- 
ha England; DANIEL L. MARSH, 
Bos Mass.; AnGus S. MITCHELL, Mel- 
7 \ ! i ARMANDO DE ARRUDA 
Ww Sao Paulo. Brazil; FRANK PHIL- 
J tlesville, Okla.; J. LAYTON RAL- 
i eal, Q Canada; CARLos P. 
a: , Manila, The Philippines AL- 
:> H, S Francisco, Calif.; 
; Sitva, Cienfuegos, Cuba; and I. B. 
Tampico, Mexico. 
* WRIGHT BRYAN, At- 


paperman who made 
vs by being the first to broadcast an 
nt of “D-Day” in 
France last June, and later when he was 
yuunded and captured by the Germans, 
ecently rescued by the Russians 
from a prison camp in Poland. 
in one leg, which had 
ompletely healed, he was with a 
behind when the Germans 
westward to escape 


lvancing Russians. 


> 


tness acco 


Because 


1 bullet wound 


p left 


led prisoners 


Committee Favors Denver. Rotary 


Club Secretaries oughout the world 
nd present and past officers of Rotary 
International have been sent copies of 


report of the Headquarters Commit- 
»of Rotary International, recommend- 
i Colo., as the location of 
Rotary International headquarters. The 
I mendation was made after con- 
sidering suggestions of 30 Rotary Clubs 

18 States and the District of Co- 
bia. Any Rotal 


plete report should 


ng Venver, 


ian wishing the com- 
contact his Club 
for a free copy of it 
35 E. Wacker Drive, 


secretary, or write 
he secretariat 


CI igo 1, Ill. 


China. 
Bar TON’S 


temember reading about FRED 
visit to the Rotary Club of 
Kunming, China, in the December, 1944, 
RoTaRIAN (see China Correspondence)? 
Now comes word about some of the work 
that Club is doing, through one of the 


Aprit, 1945 


IGHTEEN plump, pan-ready cockerels go on the block at the Rotary Club of Amherst, Mass., 
They were raised by nine 4-H Club boys who, months before, had been 
5 chicks apiece by Rotarians and who were now “paying off” with two birds each. 


unnamed individuals who appeared ina 
photograph illustrating that story—Ar- 
THUR J. ALLEN (he’s at the left, in a dark 
suit). He reports that the Club is giv- 
ing a missionary $10,000 [Chinese cur- 
rency] a month to feed stranded and 
sick soldiers, and is providing breakfast 
funds for 13 students. The missionary, 
by the way, was stationed in Japan, but 
left there A.W.O.L. when pressure be- 
came too great, went to China, was cap- 
tured by the Japanese, escaped, was 
evacuated to the United States—and 
then returned to China with more than 
a ton of medicine. 


Letter. PauL P. Harris, Rotary’s Foun- 
der and President Emeritus, who spent 
his boyhood in Vermont, was recently 
invited to attend the silver anniversary 
of the Rotary Club of Rutland, Vt. Al- 
though unable to accept the invitation, 
he answered with an appropriate letter, 
excerpts of which follow: 

I am surprised in being reminded of the 
fact that 25 years have passed since your 
birthday. I am convinced, however, that 
Rotary’s best 25 years are yet to come. It 
might astonish you to know of the present 
popularity of Rotary throughout the civil- 
ized world. It seems as if all nations are 
now seeking the importance of the Rotary 
philosophy in international affairs. I am 
convinced that our approach through friend- 
ly overtures is the only approach which 
gives promise of success, and I am therefore 
hopeful that Rotary will continue to grow 
and that scores of other organizations will 
arise dedicated to similar causes. The prin- 
ciples are far greater than Rotary itself. Ro- 
tary is one only of the hundreds of possible 
organizations adapted to the work. National 
border lines must be advanced as ever, but 
our social advancement must catch up with 
it. Recognition of this fact is made manifest 
by the present great surge of new Clubs in 
Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, India, and 
many other distant countries. Even in the 
enemy-occupied countries the light of hope 
is beginning to shine. There are, I am con- 
vinced, great things before us. 


Tribute. Writing in his column in the 
New York Sun, Georce E. SoOKOLSKY re- 
cently paid high tribute to Grorce A. 
Fitcu, Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Chungking, China, and for years 
prominent in YMCA work in China. 
Likening him to the character “Father 
Jacquinot” in the book and film The 
Keys of the Kingdom, SoKoLsky wrote, 
in part: “GrorcE Fircu is still in China, 
perhaps in Chungking, but always in 
service doing whatever needs to be done 
—reading Hebrew prayers for Jews who 
cannot do it for themselves, rescuing 
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BAD ACTING WATER 


TAGGED FOR ANALYSIS 


In Dearborn Laboratories, bad actors 
among feedwaters are taken apart 
chemically! Scientific counteracting 
treatment formulas, based on these lab- 
oratory findings, are recommended... 
formulas which will neutralize harmful 
tendencies, thereby improving steam- 
ing efficiency. 


THE VERY FIRST STEP 
TO OVERCOME TROUBLE 


Call the Dearborn Engineer in your 
vicinity. He will make on-the-spot tests 
of boiler feedwater, forward samples to 
the home laboratory, assist in inaugu- 
rating proper Corrective measures, and 
make periodic check-ups to assure boil- 
ers that remain trouble-free. 


E. M. Converse, Vice-President 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


—————ie 
——— 


— 


AOL AILS 


BOILER WATER 
TREATMENT 
AND SERVICE 














the wounded in body and soul whether 
Christian or heathen. I have seen GEORGE 
Fitcu in action under fire and among 
the diseased. And he has neither asked 
nor received material reward. vg 


Honors. Paut ScHuULzE, Sr., Rotarian 
of Chicago, Ill., was recently awarded 
an honorary doctor of laws degree by 
Concordia Theological Seminary, of St. 
Louis, Mo... . RussELL T. KELLEY, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club ef Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, has been awarded a medal 
for “outstanding citizenship” by the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club of Hamilton. 
.. . ROTARIAN ARTHUR COLLIN, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Hospital Service Association, which has 
210,000 members. . . . ROTARIAN JOHN 
HAnp, of Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed State vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. . . . ROTARIAN 
L. W. GuPwELL, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was recently elected a Liveryman 
of the Worshipful Company of Carmen, 
London, which automatically makes him 
a Freeman of the City of London.... 
ReEEs E. TuLuoss, president of Witten- 
berg College and a member of the Ro- 
| tary Club of Springfield, Ohio, is the 
| newly elected president of the National 
Lutheran Council. ROTARIAN FRED- 
| ERICK L. Coss, of Green Bay, Wis., was 
recently named chairman of the board 
of the American Bakers Association. 


TODAY YOU SEE THE 
LHS 


i" STERLING 


iN ITALY, AND EVERYWHERE 



















Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 
our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fight- 
ing front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS's to choose from, but 
every one is guaranteed to be 
up to pre-war standards, and 
that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and 
the “know how” of LHS. 


$ 
Mode! No. 14 4 
Smooth Finish 


Dozens of other handsome 
models, antique or smooth, 
STERNCREST 14K — solid gold 
bond, specially selected 
bria 


: =. e. 2 . 


Anniversary. At the February 20 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Ill., GeorcE L. TREADWELL, the Club’s 
veteran Secretary, celebrated his 25th 
anniversary on the job. He was a 
charter member and the first Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Shanghai, China, 
in 1919. 


| More Twins. H. J. KLOPFENSTEIN, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Portland, 
Ind., believes he can more than match 
the twin situation of ROTARIAN ROBERT 


a 


6 ixry-EIGHT Rotarians will help to 
guide the destinies of the United States 
during the next two years as members 
of the Congress. 

Of the 95 United States Senators, 21 
are Rotarians—or 22.8 percent; while 
47 of the 435 members of the House of 
Representatives are Rotarians—or 10.5 
percent. 

Herewith is the list (“A” signifies ac- 
tive member; “CA,” charter active; 
“FCA,” former charter active; “FA,” 
former active; “H,” honorary): 

Senate 

Alabama: Lister HILL (H, Montgom- 
ery; FA). 

Arizona: CarRL Haypen (H, Phoenix). 

Arkansas: J. “WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (H, 
Fayetteville; FA). 

Florida: CHARLEs O. ANDREWs (H, Or- 
lando; FA). 

Illinois: Scott W. Lucas (H, Havana; 
FCA). 

Indiana: Homer E. CAPEeHart (A, In- 


CERTIFIED PUREX . . $3.50 
Other LHS Pipes, $10 to $1.58 
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Rotarians in the 79th Congress 






GARLAND (reported by THE Scra 
Man in these columns in Februa; 
TARIAN KLOPFENSTEIN has a twin br; the 
twin brothers less than two ,, 
younger, a brother-in-law who is a ty. 
twin cousins, and twin uncles. }; 

his twin took first honors at an ], 


national Twin convention several ye, be 
ago. 

Committees. Two more internat; 4 7 
Committees have recently hs , ts 
ings. Here are brief summari: 7 
they accomplished: rou 

Youth—Meeting in Reno, Ney., Ps, id 
ruary 5 and 6, the Youth Comn | = 
cluded that service to youths by Ro; 4 AT 
Clubs can be rendered effectiy; 4) 
working through the public-sc} In 
tems in each country. The (& pon 


agreed that there is less need Ry 
tary assistance for the top 25 percent ¢ “* 
youngsters today, as they co! 


satisfactory homes and have sufficiey ? 
funds to keep them usefully busy. Ty Li 
middle 60 percent (where envi nel 
is less favorable) require a year-rouy M. 
program; and the lower 15 pere sle 
(where home conditions are fold 
require substitute homes. Byos 
All Committee members were pres —= 
MaRVEL BEEM, of Los Angeles, ( Me 
Chairman; CAL Far.Ley, of Ama Adri 
Tex.; CARLOS HOERNING, Santiago, (! acree 
CarL L. MILLWARD, of Milton, Pa.; an M 
LesTER A. Roya, of West Liberty, lowalpyo, 
Magazine—Preparation of the 194)4 M 
budget occupied the attention of thipas 
Magazine Committee when it met in ( elo 
cago, Ill., February 10. ' Mw 
Present were WINTHROP R. Howano, (i yille 
New York, N. Y., Chairman,; STANLEy i 3 Ne 
CLaGuE, of Chicago, Ill.; LyMaAn L. Hm kien: 
of Evansville, Ind.; and JoHN B. Rep A) 
of Whittier, Calif. Unable to attend wer Ne 
Rosert J. Boyp, of Panama City, P BY eg 
ma, and C. HARALD TROLLE, of Kalmaiy Ne 
Sweden. Albi 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN Chas 
Inte’ 

Ne 
Alba 

Plone 

(H, 

Nc 

dianapolis; FA, Fort Wayne, Hunting iH, 
ton); Raymonp E. WILuIs (H, Ang , Ne 
FCA; Past District Governor and PaiiiA, 
R. I. Committeeman). > Ol 
Iowa: Bourke B. HICKENLOoPER (ijthes 
Cedar Rapids; FA). ron 
Kansas: ARTHUR CAPPER (H, Topeka ‘lait 
FA). Oh 
Kentucky: ALBEN W. BARKLEY )kla 
Paducah; FA). Pe 
Maine: Wa iace H. WHITE, Mah 
Lewiston-Auburn; FA). he 
Michigan: ARTHUR H. VANDENBER( erie 
Grand Rapids; FA). angd 
Missouri: FRANK Briccs (A, Macon So 
Nebraska: Hucu A. Burier (immer; 
Omaha; FA; Past R. I. Director) Te 
New Hampshire: CHARLES W. 702! —epure 
(H, Manchester; FCA). Te 
Ohio: Harotp H. Burton (H, Cleve A) 
land). Nor 
Oregon: WayNE L. Morse (H, Eugene Ut 
FA). Vi 
New 


Texas: Tom ConnaLiy (H, Marlin 
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Vermont: WARREN R. AusTIN (CA, 


5 rlineton) 
mepuriing 


; ‘ a: CARTER GLass (H, Lynch 
® virginia: CART! GLA (H, 
f } arRY FLoop Byrp (H, Winches- 


y) 


House of Re prosentatives 
® arkansas: E. C. Gatuines (H, West 
: 


ay - FCA) 
F colorado: J. EpvcGar CHENOWETH (H, 
on i FA): WurtuiaMm S. HILL (H, 


- FA); ROBERT F’. ROCKWELI 
FCA) 
ore E. Tatsor (H, 


3 rt 
E | { 
Connecticut: 


Naugatuck; FCA) 
Idaho: Henry C. DworsHak (H, Bur- 
4), FA: Past District Governor) 
Illinois: NoaH M. MAson (H, LaSalle; 
BrA); CHARLES W. VURSELL (A, Salem). 
S Indiana: CHARLES A. HALLEcK (H, 
BRensselaer ; FA): RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
aH Conne sville; FA). 
S jowa: THOMAS E. Martin (H, Iowa 
ait FA); Kari M. LEcomMPTE (H, Cory- 
Bol FCA) 
® Louisiana: Henry D. Larcape, Jr. (H, 
aOpelousas ) 
= Massachusetts: Greorce J. BATEs (H, 
an em); CHARLES R. CLAson (A, Spring- 
igeld); Penr G. HoLMeEs (A, Worcester) ; 
ny pH W. MarTIN, JR. (H, North Attle- 
I 


Michigan: Eart C. MICHENER (H, 
Adrian); Paut W. SHAFER (H, Battle 
( ek) 
» Minnesota: Haro_p C. Hacen (H, 
a‘rookston ) 
= Mississippi: WiLL1amM M. CoLMer (H, 
Pascagoula); JoHN E. RANKIN (H, Tu- 
| »? 

Missouri: S. W. 
Byille; FA). 
Nebraska: CArL T. Curtis (H, Min- 


ARNOLD (H, Kirks- 


a FA); Kart Steran (H, Norfolk; 
FA) 

Nevada: BERKELEY L. BUNKER (A, Las 
Vegas) 


New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON (H, 
Albuquerque; FA; H, Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Past President of Rotary 
International). 

New York: 
SAlbany); CLARENCE E. KILBURN (H, Ma- 


WILLIAM T. BYRNE (A, 


lone; FA); James W. WapswortH, Jr. | 


(H, Geneseo). 


North Carolina: RoBert L. DoUGHTON 


{H, West Jefferson). 

North Dakota: CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 
(A, Bismarck). 

Ohio: CLARENCE J. Brown (H, Blan- 
mhester; FCA); THomas A. JENKINS (H, 
Ironton; FA); Earut R. Lewis (H, St. 
Mlairsville: FCA) 

Oklahoma: ALMeER S. Monroney (H, 
ahoma City; FA). 

Pennsylvania: Ivor D. FENTON (H, 
Mahanoy City; FA); Leon H. Gavin 
{A, Oil City); Rosperr L. Ropcers (A, 
Eerie); Ricuarp M. Simpson (H, Hunt- 
ingdon; FA). 

South Dakota: FRANcis CAsEe (H, Cus- 

; FCA) 

Tennessee: L. Jere Cooper (H, Dyers- 


Spurg) 


y 


e 


Texas: QO. C. Fisher (H, San Angelo; 
eA); Frirz G. Lannam (H, Fort 
pWorth); J. J. MansrieLp (H, Columbus). 

Utah: J. W. Rosinson (H, pale 

Virginia: ScHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

‘ewport News). 
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JOHNSTON, Eric Allen—Born in 
Washington, D. C., he was taken 
West at such an early age that he 
is always thought of as a real West- 
erner. He graduated from the state 
University 
tered the business world, where his 
rise has been rapid. Today, as the 


f Washinaton and en 





dynamic president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
he is 8 air ed as the spokesman 
it didn. Ameticon tad 

He is the president of the Colu 
bia Electrical and Manufacturing 
Company and of the Brown-Johns 
ton Company and chairman of the 


board or a director of many other 


| institutions in his home city of 
Spok ne Washin TON, Recently 
he has visited Stali in R : 





Harris & Ewing 


Distinctive Portraits of Men of Distinction 


“One particular door handle in Washington is handled personally 
by more big-name men and women than any other door handle in the 
whole world. It is the door handle of Harris & Ewing, photographers. 
Sooner or later, it is gripped by all of the great. .. .” 


These words come from Mr. W. M. Kiplinger’s book, Washington 
Is Like That, and tell our story much better than we can! 


In this unique Washington institution, five floors and a staff of one 
hundred people are devoted to the art of Photography. 


At your first opportunity, plan to visit our studios and sit for a 
distinctive portrait—of yourself. 


laieite & Ewing 


‘Photographers of National Notables”’ 
1313 F St. N. W. Washington 4, D. C. 
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7 TO SOLVE YOUR LABEL PROBLEMS! 


‘AICO- 


=1 plastic 
LABEL HOLDERS 


14g 21-14’ WIDE—ANY [.ENGTH 
You can easily tack or glue these plastic 
label holders to metal or wood file drawers, 
stock bins, tool cribs, etc. Furnished with blank 
labels and celluloid protective slide. 


Sold only at Stationers. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. Jefferson St. 












| aa On Stock Bins 
| Send for information and 
Prices on AICO PLASTIC 


LABEL HOLDERS 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY | 


Light OF 


Ww 





Ww 


ur 
of a cigarette lighter 


~ that’s silver-plated and very hand- 
“some. Handy, tod, you'll secretly 


love its convenience every time you of coastwise shipping to other sea lanes 
t the United States’ normal routes of 
supply from Mexico and other Central 


cu 


m —_reach for it. $3.25 plus 65¢ Federal 


OV 


be 


na 


fre 








IVILIAN accidents in the U. S. last 


ply system. 


New Frontiers for Casey Jones q 
f 


[Continued from page 30] 
Lite! 
OW (SE! and ill health,” 


ays with close coéperation between 
rail and road transit, and with its 
ays gradually assuming a dominant 
interest in road traffic. 
Perhaps nowhere is the role of the rail 
roads in the logistics of war and peace 
more graphically demonstrated than in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
In Mexico a great program of railroad 
modernization and expansion is being 
pushed with the close codperation of the 
United States. Similar programs 
iderway or projected in other coun- 
tries south of the border. 
Submarine warfare and the diversion 


and South American countries for 
great variety of minerals, ores, 
other critically needed materials. Almost 
ernight the Mexican Government 
Railway System, affording connections 
tween Laredo, Texas, and the Inter- 
tional Railway at the Guatemalan 
border, became a link of the utmost im- 
portance in a strategic continental sup- 


‘ight traffic at Laredo nearly quad- 
‘upled. 


To cope with this unprecedented 


year totalled 94,000 killed and 


9,750,000 injured, according to National Safety Council estimates. .. . 
This is equal to 37 persons killed or hurt in about the time required to 


peruse this “ad.” 


As a manufacturer, contractor, sub-contr 


actor, landlord or head of a busi- 


Mess you know what this means—the LIABILITY and worry implied. . . . 


What can you do about it? . . . Our 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


POLICY is tailored to your needs, with SAFETY and CLAIM service working 
day and night to prevent loss. . . . Make this service part of your planning. 


e.. Ask our agent or your broker NOW. 


Lependable em hs Smeouca 


— 
hans 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 





NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


has a 20-year program. 
Wavell advocates 400,000 miles of high- 


In the past two years alone, 








burden, Mexico in 1942 un - 
ambitious program of ré pmp 
hundreds of miles of track, r: p= 
facilities, training of pers . 
acquisition of new equipme: 

Ordinator’s Office of Inter-A - 
Affairs sent a mission of | 
railroad experts to help. W 


story can be told, another 


dramatic chapter will be a 

epic of Allied war achievement . 
American cooperation. The 

been kept moving and gr 

made toward Mexico's ultimats 
completely modernized syst af 
transport—a goal for which 

dollars is currently budgeted : 

The South American republi: able 
more than 90,000 miles of tr; ‘ ' 
still in a pioneering age of t * . 
tion. Although Brazil’s < 
Argentina’s cattle are world f: — 
entire continent of South Ame 
rich resources almost untou ; 
cause they could not be broug =" 
ket readily ove 

South America’s railroads 
hamstrung by many engineeri 
graphical, and political limitat 
Chile, for example, so-called conn 7 
lines have been constructed 
different gauges, and freight s! 
are a nightmare. Worse yet, § 
America has practically no coa * 
Argentina and Brazil, fuel oil b 
fices for 50 percent of norma 
needs. The roads are forced t« 
wood or on corn, wheat, and 
residues. But since it takes tl 
of wood to do the work of ons 
coal, railroads in Brazil were re 
using 40 percent of their rolling 
just to assemble and distribute t 
fuel. 

Some of the republics, theref 
planning large-scale electrificat 
ects for the postwar era, since the! & p 
rivers and mountains are ideal f 


electric-power development. I! 1Co 
cases the capital is supplied 
various South American Governme te 
and loans from the Export-Import ! han 
and other United States fina Ves 
agencies. vit] 
Chile alone plans to spend al ot 
million dollars for electrificati er eT ow 
three-year period. More millions ar Duil 
ing poured into the 560-mile Ch 
tion of the International Railway, s 01 
uled for completion in 1945 or ! pf / 
This will furnish cheap transportal np 
of ores from isolated mines along ife 
border, and facilitate shipments 0! [fam 
stuffs and cattle from Argentina to‘ ing 
In Brazil, a 14-million-dollar Ame! dian 
loan is being used to relocate and nest 


struct 100 miles of railroad betwee! 
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nes through the Rio Doce 


J ‘pe 
4 e port of Victoria— 
4 le ne\ evans ahaa ina ore 
’ ibira iron deposits, one of the 
, ‘ e world, are of great 
4; to hemisphere defense and 
. enable Brazil to aug- 
7 <port balances and to pur- 
‘ the | ted States many of 
4 e will need to further her 
4 nomic development. 
e stretch of the Corumba- 
c ( iilroad is anothe rush 
, hen linked with other lines 
Pj ) in outlet to the sea 
t il accessible to fuel- 
$ 
oading in Latin 
; Russia will be free 
( lems which confront 
} State Unlike the U.S.A., they 
a ee to plan for integrated 
t yn tems, coordinating 
y iV. air, 1 water routes and 
( to nection for the pur- 
} vest suited. In the 
1 ~ P oads had attained full 
] ye fore-trucks, busses, and 
] eared on the scene. The un- 
I l expansion of the 19th 
l r yuundations for this 
( rreatne 3a nation, but with 
t of duplication of facilities 
“ Ae 
is demonstrated how in- 
‘ ed are the United States 
4 1 nation and the survival and 
I th of its railroads. As a na- 
t ed to the maintenance of 
free se, it cannot and does not 
/ to solve the problems of its trans- 
port n system by Government fiat. 
] ce must be on an alert and en- 
lightened iblic opinion, in which at- 
1 ere far-sighted decisions may be 
pres especting such matters as rates, 
t and laws regulating the rela- 


ha 


aT ied from page 37] 
f by John Francis McDermott in a 
I somely printed volume called The 
Western Journals of Washington Irving, 
\ *xtended discussion of the relation 
t ese Journals of the book called A 
a! on the Prairies which Irving later 
built on them. 
- - * 
One of the most distinguished painters 


bff American Indians has given us his 
inpretentious reminiscences of Indian 
pife over a period of many years, and of 
amous chiefs from Geronimo and Sit- 
ing Bull on, in Burbank among the In- 
fins, by E. A. Burbank, as told to Er- 


mest Royce. The most valuable part of 
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tionships between rail and other forms | 
of transport. 

It is true that the days of railroad 
construction may be over as far as the 
United States is concerned. But in an- 
other and equally important sense, the 
railroads are on the threshold of a new 
era of usefulness and service to the 


country. Great developments, born of 


war-accelerated research, promise radical 
improvements in equipment. Advances 
in motive power alone, particularly new 
locomotives, may well mean savings of 
millions of dollars in postwar operating | 
doubt that mod- 
When 
the war began, some 70 percent of the 
41,700 owned by United 
States railroads were 20 vears old or 
las been 


costs There is little 


ernization will be widespread 


locomotives 


more and their obsolescence 
speeded by the intense utilization neces- 
sary to met war demands. 


It has been estimated that in the post- 


war global resurgence of the railroads, 


approximately 15 percent of the world’s 


204,000 locomotives must be replaced. 


For some years the United States and 
England will probably get the bulk of 


these orders, as well as supplying other 
equipment. This will constitute an im- 
portant stimulus to national prosperity. | 

But the future of the railroads tran- | 


scends financial issues. Twenty or 30 


years ago the prospect that the sub- 





merged millions in Russia, China, India, 
and Latin America might emerge within | 
our lifetime as citizens of modern in- 
dustrial States was in the realm of | 
fantasy. Today it is the positive promise 
of tomorrow. When the first savage 
tamed the wild horse and rode toward | 
the hills, man’s horizon was widened | 
immeasurably. When he harnessed the 
first beast of burden, he found a new 
freedom. It is still the mission of the | 
railroads to bring this freedom to peo- 
ples throughout the world. 








the book consists of the portraits them- 
selves, reproduced in generous number, 
Many of them are of very positive in- 
terest, and it is regrettable that the vol- 
ume does not contain a catalog of Bur- 
bank’s work, or at least information as 
to the present ownership and location 
of the pictures which have been repro- 
duced in it. 
* * * 

Conquest of the Western Indians, skill- 
ful horsemen that they were, was a job 
for cavalry. One of the leaders in that 
conquest was General William Carey 
Brown, whose story is well told by 
George Francis Brimlow in Cavalryman 
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A-PE-CO makes photo- 
copying a simple, speedy, economical, and 
error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
copies — one, or as many as you want — 
made right in your office — anytime, by 
anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 
accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. A-PE-CO 
gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 
GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 
You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
become America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment — how it speeds 
and simplifies copying work for all de- 
partments! Write us today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark Street, t. FC-45, Chicago 14, Mlinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada. 
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Masonize 
your 


TYPEWRITER 


All Standard Makes 


Superior to an overhaul—cheaper than a 
factory rebuilding job; we mechanically 
rebuild your portable. Better than either 
old service for our complete process is 
handled by skilled experts with pride in 
their work and competent to make all 
parts replacements. 


“Service is our Salesman" 








| Mason Typewriter Exchg. Almond, N.Y, | 
| Please mail me free shipping carton and informa- | 
tion. I wish you to Masonize my portable. | 
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Out of the West. 
is As a Cavalryman 
George Brydges Rodney, a lively and 


A companion volume 
Remembers, by 


pleasant personal record of service in 


The Philippines, Hawaii, and various 
posts in the United States. 
~ * * 


Harvey Fergusson’s Home in the West 
presents warm, vivid pictures of a boy’s 
life in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
along the Rio Grande at the turn of 
the century. But it is a story of inner 
as well as of outer life, a carefully con- 
sidered, firmly written, and genuinely 
illuminating personal record. Distin- 
guished as a novelist, Fergusson here 
shows with unusual clearness forces and 
circumstances that have contributed to 
his growth as a writer. 

* * * 

Now that we’ve turned to autobiog- 
raphy, here are three autobiographical 
books by women, as diverse in substance 
and personal quality as one could well 
imagine. 

Country Neighborhood, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, is a quiet book of sketches 
of people and events known in years of 
living in a remote rural community in 
Maine. It is homely, gentle, and real. 

Emily Hahn’s China to Me is the story 
of one American woman’s share in the 
gaudy and melodramatic life of Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong during the Japanese 
war. It is rich in strange people and 
even stranger events. This book has 
been badly reviewed in some quarters, 
I think. Approval or disapproval of 
some items of conduct which are inci- 
dental to the narrative—though by no 
means overstressed or exploited—does 
not seem to me to constitute critical 
evaluation of this book. I find it some- 
times a little slow moving and yet con- 
fusing (as was, I suspect, the life por- 
trayed), but written in good taste, gen- 
uinely interesting, and _ substantially 
helpful in trying to understand a little 
about modern China. 

Evelyn Stefansson has given a fine 
admixture of personal experience and 
of information in Within the Circle: Por- 


trait of the Arctic. The wife go, 
great explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefanes. 
writes delightfully, and has useg 
hobby of photography to such ¢ 
vantage, in the many excellent 
tions of this book, that they equa), 
text in interest. , 
oe * 


A eyes 


Our modern power to “tell 
tures” is amazing. Photographs be mt 
the main part of the record in Flight, 
Everywhere, by Ivan Dmitri. 
basically a book about the Air 
port Command of the United St, 
Army, built on 32,000 miles of flight, 
over the world—the bases, the men, tl 
ships, and the work of the ATC. Yes 
is a real story of personal experieny 
unified by the mind and eye that » 
the pictures the camera recorded. The 
is a wealth of these pictures—may 
hundreds of them, many in color—} 
most completely documented book, 
the pictorial sense, I have yet seen aly 
any phase of the war. There js q 
concise but well-written and illuming 
ing text, a narrative of the write 
“flight to everywhere” and what 
found. This is indeed a book of j 
mediate high interest and permaney 
value. 


This r| 





, 


* » * 


New books mentioned, publishers, and price 
Mentor Graham: The Man Who Taw 
Lincoln, Kunigunde Duncan and D. F. Nig 
ols (University of Chicago, $3.75).—John¢ 
Calhoun, Nationalist: 1782-1828, Charles } 
Wiltse (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75).—‘“First wi 
the Most” Forrest, Robert Selph Hey 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $4).—Fighting Joe Hooke, 
Walter H. Hebert (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.5 
Belle Boyd, Confederate Spy, Louis A. § 
gaud (Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., $3 
Prodigal Genius: The Life of Nikola Tes 
John J. O’Neill (Ives Washburn, $3.75 
Men of Science in America, Bernard Jaf 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.75).—South Amer 
Called Them, Victor Wolfgang von Hag 
(Knopf, $3.75).—The Western Journals 
Washington Irving, edited by John Fran 
McDermott (University of Oklahoma Prey 
$3.50).—Burbank among the Indians, E.\ 
Burbank and Ernest Royce (Caxton, $5 
Cavalryman Out of the West, George ? 
Brimlow (Caxton, $5).—As a Cavalryma 
members, George Brydges Rodney (( 
$4).—Home in the West, Harvey Fe! 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.75).—Co 
Neighborhood, Elizabeth Coatsworth (Ma 
millan, $2.50).—China to Me, Emily Hab 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3).—Within the Cire 
Portrait of the Arctic, Evelyn Stefanss 
(Scribner, $2.50).—Flight to Everywhen 
Ivan Dmitri (Whittlessey House, $6). 





Undefeated 


His fingers move in rhythm while his heart 
Is beating to the symphony of wings; 
A crippled lad, with rare, creative art 
At work on model planes; precision clings 
To bits of wood while clean-cut patterns fill 
His workshop; like pools of mirrored sunlight 
His eyes reflect a new-found joy, in skill, 
That shows, forgotten is the pain-racked night. 


Each day he toils and dreams, the busy hours 
Run headlong into weeks; he makes no claim 
Of sacrifice, but pledges tyrant powers 
Shall not defeat democracy’s true aim; 
Though in his soul there is @ hidden ache 
For battle strides his legs can never make. 


—CoraA E. WELLS 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.3 


Opinion 
Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, | 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Let Service Permeate Actions 

ARTHUR F.. DENEKE, Rotarian 

Educational Research 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Whether we sell groceries, or meats, 
or clothing, or hardware across the 
counter; or whether we interpret the 
law to our clients; or whether we teach 
in the classroom; or whether we ad- 
minister to the physical ills of man- 
| kind; or whether we expound the holy 
word of God; or whether we manufac- 
| ture building materials, clothing, or au- 
| tomobiles, we daily serve society. We 
may be serving well because we are in- 


— — — . 


All in the home sound 
asleep! Then, Spontane- 
ous Combustion — Oil 
soaked cleaning cloths in 
a broom closet are smol- 
dering—about to flash in- 

















| 
T T . ; . i ' 
toa blaze. Keep your head : ' | terested in the well-being of our neigh- 
—if you have a Pyrene ne & PUN AS fr Kaas oie ie at a 
cow con extinguich the | bors or we may be serving for our own 
fire before it spreads. personal gain without regard to others. 
poe a er —_ Certainly we are not bringing credit or | 
to-use Fire Extinguisher | ai . aSuond . —— ¢ 
Gnet tc worth its shining | dignity to ourselves or to our craft if annually add | 
weight in gold. It's posi- | we have only the profit motive in mind. Fish 
tive, inexpensive fire pro- h If the ideal of service permeates our ac- Jf, 800,000,000 \ 
— tions and our thoughts, we are fulfilling to Ontario Waters 
“Be IT EVER SO HUMBLE” ert ny Me : 
= Free booklet of house- . our mission and we will surely receive ant ri 
eee cone on Cees credit for our efforts.—From a Rotary S —— 
ae sia e ae TRATEGICALL ocat across | 
yn ae District Conference address. 8200 miles of vacation county, A | 
we FIGE EXTINGUISHERS IN TOUR HOmeE from Kenora on the Lake hw = | 
Be innin Friendshi Woods to Glenora on the ay oO 
ne & £ of 3 P ; Quinte, these 27 hatcheries supple- 
JOHN BERT GRAHAM, Rotarian ment the work of nature in providing 
cea <"t President, Citizens Finance Co. game fish for the future. 
’ Wazahachie, Texas On li i h 
P , some postwar angling trip, why 
Pyrene Manufacturing Compan) The Rotary Club is a fine source in = visit mae Fe a A oad see 
NEWARK 6 WEW JERSEY rhic sAl1lITe sur frio T =n or yours what is cing one 
Ww hich to secure new friends. rhere along propagation and restocking 
es FOUPMENT CO is something in the very atmosphere of lines to maintain the fish popeation | 
Rotary that mellows the heart and of Ontario's thousands of lakes an 
akes eA amecach DB streams? Speckled trout, rainbows, 
makes a man easier to approac 1. ut brown trout and lake trout... 
| one need not stop making friends after bass, muskies and walleyes .. . all 
| he has become acquainted with his Ro- are produced here, to help aye ; 
r buddies. H x} > use this tomorrow's anglers the same match- 
| tary yuc dies. e ought to use this ex- less sport enjoyed by fishermen 
perience in gaining other friends out- of the past. 
side of Rotary. Woodrow Wilson has Let our new pamphlet, FISH FOR 
expressed friendship in these fine THE FUTURE, a handy, informative 
words: “True friendship is of royal line- reference for any angling enthusiast, 


P i lete“figures on our fish.” 
|age. It is the same kith and breeding Seer 


|}as loyalty and self-forgetting devotion, 
|and proceeds upon a higher principle 
even than they. For loyalty may be 
blind, friendship must not be; devo- 
he Circ@ii$The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its tion may sacrifice principles of right 
Stefan back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically choice which friendship must guard 
36), [compounded sweeping fluid. The center | With an excellent and watchful care.” 

jrow of tufts is connected to the reservoir. |—From a Rotary District Conference 

During the process of sweeping the Arbi- | address. 

trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 


ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- Ba ail . 
istead of floating through the air, the dust Re: “Loaf-of-Bread Stendard 

















»is converted into the most efficient sweep- Russet, A. WILLIAMS, Rotarian 
ing compound. Pharmaceutical Distributor 
Tests have proved that “Dustless” Miami, Florida 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, | On my last visit to Mexico my “Ro-| || Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
Pnormally in the air between sweepings, as | tary Ann” and I had lunch on the | 1514 Parliament Buildings 
much as 97 per cent. The “Dustless” brush | American side of the border, which | Toronto 2, Ontario, Cana 


also cuts labor and material costs in half. | cost us 50 cents apiece. We had supper 


GUARANTEED on the Mexican side of the border, an 


Please pone me as geen as ready, a free 
: copy of your pamphlet, 

4 > ‘ 50 on 
Dustiess brushes are used in hundreds of | C@2!Y good meal, which cost us 50) FISH FOR THE FUTURE”, 












) offices, factories, schools, institutions and Conte apiece Mexican, or 10 agg Amer- 
sstores, They are unconditionally guaran- | '©4"- In the Summer of 1920 a man I 
Steed to meet your requirements. Prompt | Know made a fortune as a purser on a 
ishipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- | boat running between the United States 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. | and Canada. It took 87 cents American 
money to buy a Canadian dollar. He 


» ‘ : : . City or PO... cocccccccccccccooccccoccce 
/ ° gave all his change in Canadian money 
("’ Milwaukee Dustless and took only American money, and | 


/ RUSH COMPANY 
cat 
528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Name. SSCS ESESESSEEEESESEEO HOTS 





Address. .cccccccccccccccccccccccoccese 


State. Se SSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESSSSSSCCHESCESCH SHES 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST “CARD MESSAGES | 


Up Sales—Attendance— Memberships 


HEYER POST CARD PRINTER is uncanny in getting business 
—building up attendance—ottracting new members—in 
making announcements that sporkle with life. And the cost 
is only a trifle compared to other methods. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE PERFECTLY 


ht is simple and handy to use, even a child can operate it-— 
just like writing a post cord and making hundreds of copies 
in ao few minutes. It reproduces anything typed, written 
or drawn. You can cartoon your messages or inject personali- 
ty to attract and get surprising results. Try one on our 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
ht is self-inking and one filling makes 2000 to 4000 clear, 
clean copies, Complete outfit includes printer, printing base, 
stylus, ink, 6 stencils, tracing scope and correction fluid. 
All for the low price of $9.50. 

We will ship direct on receipt of price or C.O.D. 

plus postage, if decler can't supply. Order today! 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


Quolity Duplicators and Supplies since 1903 
919 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Space-saving ya) ee ae ee 


Sanitary 
Available Now 































PETERSON Locker Units 
ere replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, 
or double locker room 
capacity, keep wraps 
“in press" and exposed 
to light and air,-—pro- 
vide each employee 
with a spaced coat 
hanger, a hat shelf and 
@ 12" x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered pressed 
wood construction. 


Write for 
Catalog 


showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


> ot ae eS et 
equipment built, 


VoGEL-PE PETERSON 0. 
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made a fortune in one Summer. Such 
things are wrong. We talk about a 
gold standard. William Jennings Bryan 
talked about a double monetary system. 
I suggest to the world the loaf-of-bread 
standard, using something as a standard 
of value which has the same power to 
nourish a man in one part of the world 
as another at any time of the world’s 
history or today. An international sys- 
tem of world coinage, doing away for- 
ever with all exchange, would be the 
application of the Golden Rule to the 
economic life of the world.—F rom a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


Horizon Widener 

W. B. MILLARD 

Clergyman 

Merritt Island, Florida 

A Rotary Club is no gathering of 
 onmion to talk shop. In the Club 
the mental horizon is widened. The 
sights on the guns of the mind are ele- 
vated to long range. Every week a 
speaker brings a message of importance 
from a phase of life far removed from 
the narrow limits of shop or factory or 
office. And after each meeting there 
is a feeling that the hour has been well 
spent. Not mere backslapping and 
horseplay and happy nonsense, good 
and proper as these things are in their 
place. But something has been learned. 
A fresh outlook has been gained, and, 
in a substantial way, the meeting has 
been distinctly worth while. 





Rotary Brooks No Barrier 

Huton W. Buack, Educator 

President, Rotary Club 

Austin, Texas 

Rotary counts within its ranks nearly 
a quarter of a million members actively 
at work in a majority of the major geo- 
graphical divisions of the world. The 
potentialities of this group as a leav- 
ening factor are incalculable. The work 
and the influence of Rotary cross over 
the boundaries of geography, of lan- 
guage, of race, of religion. The mem- 
bership consists of men who, in their 
respective vocations and in their re- 
spective communities, are sound, intel- 
ligent leaders. A Rotarian from Aus- 
tin, Texas, can break bread and have 
fine fellowship with a Rotarian from 
Lima, Peru. A Rotarian from Bombay, 
India, can commune happily with a Ro- 
tarian from London, England, regard- 
less of their differences in the fields of 
politics and religion. And so it goes 
throughout the world.—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


Symbol of Eternal Peace 

A. ELListon CoLe, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Bloomington, Indiana 

As that gigantic statue of The Christ 
of the Andes stands on the mountain 
top between Chile and Argentina, with 
the inscription at its base, “These moun- 
tains will turn to dust before Argen- 
tines and Chileans break the peace, 
sworn at the feet of the Redeemer 
Christ,” is a symbol of an ideal, so Ro- 
tary may well stand before men as a 
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symbol of eternal peace. An jg, 
toward which business and profesgj Be 
men throughout the world may sgtriy, 
as they stand united in the idea) , 01 
service. ‘ 


Ideals That Last 
Monroe E. Deutscn, Hon. Rot 
Vice-President and Provost 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Commerce cannot exist unless 
profits both parties. War exacts its; 
of destruction, suffering, and death from 
each and every one of the nations “a 
gaged in it. 

And so in this shrunken world » 
which we are such close neighbors an 
actions in one portion inevitably 
quickly affect those remote from 
must determine that we shall do oy 
part to be good neighbors, striving 
our Constitution says of our nation, 
union, “to promote the general we 
determined that justice shall preyajj 
whatever the cost may be, and seeking 
in coéperation with our sister Stat 
and peoples to safeguard peace and ty 
make it possible for all mankind to liye 
free lives—free to speak, free to wor. 
ship, free to secure education, free ty 
work, free to enjoy a decent standard of 
living. Freedom to prosper should be 
open to all, but freedom to tyranniz 
open to none. 

These ideals will be laughed at by 
some so-called practical men. But 
only by such hopes and aspirations t 
mankind has advanced in its course, 
Those who in days gone by enunciated 
religious and political ideals are today 
heralded as having contributed to the 
world’s progress, whatever their own 
times may have thought. With suc! 
are content to stand. For any othe 
path, however fair it looks, will lead-w JR), , 
down to the same dark waters of nz 


and 





‘ motar 
tional selfishness, suspicion, poverty 
and war.—From an address to the Ro - 
tary Club of San Jose, California. poke 

Were 

Can We Repay Him? The 
FRANK R. Davis, Jeweler Amer 
President, Rotary Club tall 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania mngli 
When I saw the notice the other day ad S 
of John Schriver killed in action, * fie |, 


made me think of the day we used ow 
Student Loan Fund to help him through 
college. <A fine boy with high marks i 
school and college, and with every it 
tention of repaying the loan in cash 
Cash means little to us now, for he has 
given more to us and to his country 
than money could ever amount to. Jol 
did not leave with an obligation to us 
rather, can we repay him for the saci 
fice he made? Can we give till it hur’ 
a little? Can we do something 
hold the line and make America tlt 
home these boys, who do come back, & 
pect to find? We may easily drift from 
our obligation to do our utmost, bit 
when it hits close to home, it makes yol 
stop and think. Are we doing evel} 
thing we can to defend the institutiol) Miipura 
at home that the boys have enlisted 9 MB,- ¢, 
uphold?—From Cogs and Notches, |) w, 
per Darby, Pennsylvania, Rotary Civ). 
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ij from page 21] 


vont 
Raving been settled at least that much 
a (Peruvians point out, for ex- 
amp! their University at Lima is 
abo 100 years older than Harvard.) 
Bis Latin-American friends’ cities are 
Bifferent, ce rtainly. Built with an eye to 
gyn usually around a central 
plaza, hey look from the air like 
Biant vi ite wheels. Walking their mo- 
Bic pavements, one is struck by the 
Brge park spaces and numerous elabo- 
Zte buildings devoted to recreational 
ursuits—testimony to the fact that the 
Hbero-American knows the uses of re- 
xation And nowhere have I ever 


ead descriptions that quite do justice to 
Be ar hitectural beauties, the boulevard 
Gevel and the highly modern 
@th Century industry of such cities as 
Aires, Sao Paulo, 
igo, and, of course, Rio. 


yments, 


enos Montevideo, 
But it is not of things and places so 
their ideas that I 
The typical Ibero-Ameri- 


ch as of men and 
t to write. 


1 Rotarian regards the Good Neighbor 


icy not as just a beautiful concept to 


ees eo 


declaimed from the platform, but as 
B deep necessity, as a creed for hemi- 
@heric if not global living, and he be- 
Beves that in a not small way he can 
Mrengthen it by learning the language 
@ his to the north. 
@verywhere I went English with a soft 
a@cent greeted me. To return the gra- 
Gous favor, I did my best in Espajol, 
@livering myself of a little ten-minute 
®ik worked out with the aid of local 
Rotarians. Whatever they actually 
munded like, talks invariably 
@voked thunderous approval. My friends 
Were at least marking me “A” in effort. 
The growing bilingualism in Ibero- 
America is no accident. In Guatemala 
T talked with a Rotarian who spoke 
English purer than my own, but who 
Bad somewhat of a problem in teaching 
the language to his son. The family 
Bed only Spanish in their home. Writ- 
bg a Rotarian in Kansas, the Guate- 
malan proposed that the two exchange 
@®ns for a year, treat the other man’s 
moy as a member of his household—and 
t ach him the tongue of the country in 
Which he was visiting. The Kansan 
@thusiastically concurred—and as a re- 
lt two more youths of the Western 
memisphere are as much at home in one 
d of it as in the other. “Student 
ax: hange,” as hundreds of Rotary Clubs 
rth and south of the border know this 
ocess, is a very live interest in Latin 
nerica—and when war’s end facili- 
tes more of it, we shall do well to en- 
burage it at every turn, to back it with 
r funds. 
We did not pretend—my fellow Ro- 


neighbors Thus, 


these 
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ye Met the Good Neighbors 


tarians and I—that all is utterly calm 
on the sea of inter-American relations. 
All business and professional men, we 
were used to facing facts—and we ad- 
mitted together, therefore, that some of 
the greatest strains on good neighbor- 


hood may yet lie ahead. When war’s 
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huge appetite for copper, tin, nitrates, | 


lumber, meat, and all the rest is finally 
satiated, what then? What then of hemi- 
spheric and world trade relations? But 
we agreed that in our Rotary Clubs in 


an atmosphere of international goodwill | 


we could discuss these oncoming issues 
without heat and later perhaps make 
our voices heard as informed individuals 
in official councils. That, we agreed, 
would be another concrete step in the 
implementation of the Good Neighbor 
principle. 

In Lima, ancient “City of Kings” and 
long the seat of Spanish power in South 
America, I saw an imposing flagpole 
symbolizing the unity of the American 
nations. “Let me guess how this hap- 
pens to be here,” I said to my genial 


guide, Past President Ferdie Carbajal, | 


who was on his home grounds here. 

“You have guessed it, Dick,” Ferdie 
smiled. “It was Rotary that raised this 
shaft—as what you and I would call a 
Fourth Object project.” 


Tu typical Ibero-American Rotarian, | 


What is 
more, he understands it, and, as a re- 
sult, goes out into his profession and 
into his community to work for their 
steady improvement. In Guayaquil, 


I have said, loves his Rotary. 


Ecuador, they told me how just last year | 





| 


| 


the Club had distributed 1,350 bottles | 


of vitamin oil to children in sore need 
of it. Down the coast a bit, in Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, I learned how a few months 
ago a new orphanage had opened its 
doors—Rotary having provided it. In 


the beautiful playground city of Monte- | 
video, Uruguay—a highly practical me- | 


tropolis for all its miles of beaches—a 
fine modern tuberculosis sanitarium 
regularly gives some 
chance at health. Yes, Rotarians built 
it, too. 

In Belém (or Para) up there on the 
mouth of the Amazon—where, by the 
way, the Club had arranged a huge 
meeting of members and guests, I heard 
of white-canes-for-the-blind projects, of 
stoves for the poor. And almost every- 
where I went Rotarians told me of their 
“Best Companion” activities. A “Best 
Companion,” you should know, is a local 
school boy or girl who is selected by 
his own classmates as outstanding 
among them. The child so chosen is 
then honored by his local Rotary Club, 
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JONESY IS 
GOING TO 
GET A HEAD 





Yes, Jonesy is going to get ahead. You can 
tell that at a glance. Look at that custom- 
tailored suit and that well-chosen tie... 
good taste, every inch! 

Jonesy isn’t satisfied with ordinary pipe 
tobacco, either. He chooses the coolest, mild- 
est, freest-burning tobacco money can buy. 
Irish Castle— good taste! 

As Jonesy knows, Irish Castle is blended 
to smoking perfection by Willoughby Taylor 
— world-famous tobacco blender. He blended 
it especially for men like Jonesy who realize 
that the surest way to success is to associate 
one’s self with the best in everything. Yes sir 
... Jonesy is going to get ahead! 


Try Irish Castle—The Tobacco of Successful Men. A 
flavorful, aromatic mixture of the finest tobaccos . . . 
Latakia, Perique, Turkish and Domestic . . . skillfully 
blended to give you a cool, mild, even-burning smoke. 

If your dealer is temporarily out of Irish Castle, please 
use the coupon below. 


CASTLE 








PENN TOBACCO CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Enclosed is one dollar and ten cents (check 
or money order). Please send me a half- 
pound humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. 
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MAINTAINS 
BONDat ZERO 


A WATER-PROOF COMPOUND fer 


EXPANSION JOINTS 

in CONCRETE ROADS, 
AIRPORT RUN-WAYS, 
RAILROAD OVERPASSES, 
SWIMMING POOLS & 
WATER-PROOFING TILE JOINTS 
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ASPHALT PLANK 
NON-SKIDDING and RESILIENT 


in all sizes. 

A VERY TOUGH FLOORING FOR 
FACTORIES, BRIDGES, 
ond OVERPASSES. Also 
CATTLE BARN FLOORING Efe. 




















MIRACLE SEAL also 
A SERVICED PRODUCT— 


HOT POURED ELASTIC 
ROOFING COMPOUND 
STOPS All LEAKS, WILL NOT RUN 
NOR SAG IN HOT WEATHER, NOR CRACK 
IN SUB-ZERO WEATHER 





SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 
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with prizes, medals, etc. “Incentivo, we 
call it,” my friends explained. 
Between now and that day when Ro- 
tary can again hold a great international 
Convention, learn Spanish—and then 
drop in at the Ibero-American round- 
tables. As you hear one man after an- 
other tell with deep pride of what his 
Club is doing, you will understand what 
I am trying to say here. Rotary works 
in Ibero-America for precisely the same 
reasons it works anywhere else. It 
brings diverse men together, warms 
their hearts, then sends them out to 
serve without thought of personal gain. 
If your Club sings, you would feel at 
home in the Rotary Club of Santiago, 
Chile; it sings—but more Clubs south of 
the border don’t than do. But if your 
Club unifies the leading men in your 
community, if it initiates or shoulders 
its share of one important civic project 
after another—then you would feel at 
home in any Club below the Rio Grande. 
But what of Rotary prospects in 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking Amer- 
ica? They are good! Thirty-five new 
Clubs have been admitted already in 
the present Rotary year—to bring the 
present total number in the area up to 
687. More new Clubs, perhaps another 
twoscore before the year ends, are in 
view. And for the long pull—tens if 
not hundreds of new Clubs may eventu- 
ally spring up in fast-growing Brazil, 
in Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, and in 
other parts. It was my extreme pleasure 
to present the charter to the brand-new 
Rotary Club of Taxco—one of the oldest 
and most photographed towns in Mexico. 
While Rotary has almost reached 
“saturation,” to use a technical term, in 
one or two of the Ibero-American lands, 
more new Clubs are clearly on the hori- 
zon in most of them and an increase in 
Club membership is the definite goal of 
many of the enthusiastic District Gover- 
nors with whom I talked. The dream 
of 1,000 Clubs and 30,000 Rotarians in 
this region is not, I think, an idle one. 
Great intercity meetings all along the 
route enabled me to meet representa- 
tives of perhaps one-third of the Clubs. 
Typically, each began with a period of 
fellowship, then moved directly into the 
meal—and, by the way, have you ever 
tasted arroz con pollo?—then opened 
with a tribute to the flags of the host 
nation and my own nation. A popular 
ceremony of twining the two national 
banners never failed to thrill me. Then 
came a review of the Clubs’ activities, 
some warm words of tribute to Rotary 
and to the guests of the day, and then 











the brief Palabras de President, 

Know it or not, you as a Rots 
were honored in those meeting 
the many generous receptions ac; 
me. The Presidents of many of 
publics received the President 
tary International. Two of then 
ferred national decorations upon hip: 
and all said some pleasant things a 
his contribution to human rela: i 
One of them, the President of Peru, ¢ 
him what may have been the first 
ner reception ever accorded a Rotg, 
President by a head of a State. 
President of Brazil, after hearing 1,0 
story of Rotary’s world-wide gy, é 
quipped with all good humor that 
was a great number of countries { 
President of—and for but one year 
country after country, church lea 
heads of Provinces, cities, and busin, 
groups, also received the President» 
Rotary cordially and spoke highly 
Rotary’s work. 

And when they did so—let us gett 
clear—they were paying tribute to y 
you and your Club have come to mex 
in your community and nation. It 
only incidental that I should be } 
recipient of all these honors. But I wy 
proud of that wheel in my lapel ; 
those moments—as you would havi 
been, too. 

You have read that a golden era j 
about to begin throughout Ibero-Ame 
ica. Perhaps it is. I thought I sa 
signs of it in sections of the Pan-Ame 
can Highway pushing into immense) 
rich jungles (Peru, incidentally, is just 


Ce TR all ad) 


satin 









fiably proud that its link is complewiq 
...-in airplanes which are makin 
light of mountains that have divide é 
men and nations for centuries . . . 
new towns rising on montafas aii 
pampas ... in railroads mapping thi 
mendous expansion... in scl : 


bringing learning to remote sect 
And if and when that new era co 
Rotarians and their Clubs will play: 
large réle in it. But if this dream ¢ 
vast industrial, agricultural, and soci 
growth is to be realized, one thing, the 
say, is vitally essential. Out of th 
ashes of this war, in which most ¢ 
Ibero-America, too, is codéperating, th 
world must build that secure and orde: 
ly neighborhood so earnestly sought J 
men of goodwill. If that is done, tha 
these bright visions can be _ brougil 
down to earth to enrich man’s living (ci 
years and centuries to come. 


*Peru and Chile. In Peru President We! 
received the insignia of the Order of the 5u 
in the grade of Comendador. In Chile ® 
received the Order of Merit—grade of Office 





Brotherhood 


The brotherhood we talk needs to be felt, 
And when once felt it is not hard to live; 
The heavy-laden find small comfort in 
The love we talk, but often fail to give. 
—LOoREE DOAK 
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Tfolking It Over 
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{t i TOURNEAU 
led “Friends of the Forces,” 
accept pel sonal re- 
for a dozen men or women 
le f es, including widows | 
ns of those who do not return. 
‘riend hould be responsible 
s or her “ward” gets . 
ne on his return, keeping in 
egularly until he gets \ 
properly, insuring his perma- 
ire, helping him get a house 
putting him in touch as neces- 
all the organizations available 
1. ai him with forms, and 
letting m feel that someone j 
é st in him. | 
people l give a donation toa 
e Home fund and think they 
heir duty; generall peak- 
roops do not want charit they 
eel that somebody is taking an 
the hat somebody realizes 


ne for the nat 
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David Low was born in Dunedin, New Mail Orde, bree. ted 
7, d, and although he worked for a F | 
t he Sydney Bulletin, he was | . | 
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The Power of the Pen 
Aste shes C. B. NIcopEMus, Rotarian 
If Ne ; é 
Fremont, Nebraska 
I did not realize how powerful was the | 
free press until we ran an article in our 
Rotary Club publication, The Spokes- 
suggesting that our Club hold a 
im on universal compulsory 


nilitary training for our youth. The --e most comfortable 
very next day I opened my January an 
gloves in the world! 


ROTARIAN right to the debate-of-the- 
nth on that very subject! 
Nonetheless, we did hold such a pro- 

gram with a ten-member panel, and the 

emarks were so interesting that we 
transcribed them and sent the record to 

Honorary Rotarian Karl Stefan, now a 

member of Congress, and asked him to 

hare them with other Nebraska Repre- 


sentatives and Senators. 














Chile Foreign’ to American Way 
Believes Jor N. SuMMERS, Rotarian ¢, ”’ 
a vane = op I rop? zvetor V, ,> "designed by merry hull 
™, "iy ; G <¢F *U. S. PATS. 2.125.673 
The advocates of universal military Lo VES sis 2,194,934—2,226 ,604, 
training are telling us that we are a ee —— 





Striving to do away with future wars. 


What is to prevent all other nations For Your Library: Outstanding Articles by Outstanding Authors 





m having the same program of uni- and a Record of Rotary for the Entire Year— 
Order a Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN for 1944. $3.00 (postpaid in U. S.} 
AN Apri. 1945 55 from THE ROTARIAN (Department B), 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

















32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


.For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer - employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
CHICAGO I, ILL. 


Dept. R 
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Attractive! 


Protect your teeth; keep 
them clean and bright by 
brushing regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 


generally. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 














versal training? If we subdue the pres- 
ent war-minded countries to the point 
of no resistance and we have the proper 
peace setup with other great countries, 
where does this future military training 
come in? Either they have no faith in 
their peace plans or they have purely 
political motives. 

Compulsory training in peacetime is 
foreign to our Constitutional thought in 
the United States. Our nation was made 
great by men and women who came here 
to have freedom of opportunity. Not 
all young men are going to get college 
educations. A young man out of high 
school might be denied an opportunity 
of a good job with a very reliable firm 


because he would have to serve in the 
Army or Navy one year first. Some 
lawmakers would counter this with a 


provision that the employer would have 
to hire him anyway after he has served. 
This is, of course, not freedom under 
our Constitution. 

If we are fighting for freedom, let us 
have it when we can. I don’t see how 
we can plan for national defense (if 
universal military training is national 
defense) in wartime when we do not 
know what the peace will be. 


A Nod to Military Training 
From G. ALBERT Hiacins, Clergyman 
Vice-President, Rotary Club 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 

The lack of compulsory peacetime mil- 
itary training in the United States has 
never kept the demands of European 
wars from our shores. It might be just 
that with it we would be feared as a 
nation that would strike quickly to pre 
serve the peace of the world. . . 

It is true that lads of 17 and 18 would 
be lifted out of their normal civilian 
life. Better that than lads of the same 
ages facing death every generation be- 
cause, when war came, we did not then 
have sufficient time to train them prop- 
erly to “jump” the beachhead or join in 
the infantry charge. It is my belief that 
more of them will be returned to home 
and community upon the adoption of 
the proposed plan than under our pres- 
ent archaic peacetime system of doing 
nothing about preparing the vast major- 
ity of American lads for military serv- 


ice. 


Military Training Unwise 
Avers Pau. S. McEtroy, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Danvers, Massachusetts 

Compulsory military training fails to 
do what it purports to do. For the fol- 
lowing reasons compulsory military 
training seems, to me, to be an unwise 
policy: 

1. To train oncoming generations of 
young people in matters of warfare is 
to train them to think in terms of mili- 
tary strength and war in solving inter- 
national disputes. 

2. Warfare and military equipment 
change so rapidly that specialized in- 
struction obtained now is obsolete in a 
very few years. 

3. An equal expenditure of money 
and effort would produce a physical- 
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education program adapted to the, 
of each youth, . 

4. The United States’ educati, 
gram has instilled an_ initiatiye 
adaptability, and a spirit of codper, 
that have not characterized the sol 
of those countries where military, 
ing has long been compulsory Fur 
more, the fresh, young, untraineg; 
recognized as making the, 
soldiers in this war; their 
pliable, not cramped with pr: 
terns of military training t) ha 
be “unlearned” or adapted to new. 
ditions. 

5. The additional 
dened taxpayers that a military-traj 
program would entail 
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cost to OVerty 


seems to hy 


greater than any benefits that 
result. 

6. As a nation, we might prof 
spend that same amount of mon 
building friendly diplomatic 


ships with goodwill and confide; 
ward the United States rathe 
boasting of our might before nat 

7. Either to regiment or 
cratize education would be retrog 
sive and detrimental to the best g 
cation. 

8. The expense involved in « 
sory military education might 
devoted to the cause of internat 
peace and security, by training \ 
men for statesmanship, providing 
change scholarships with other nati 
and the like. 

9. To prepare 
war. 
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war is 


Inconsistent with Peace Aims 
Feels A. B. CALLAWAY, Rota 
Junior High-School Principa 
Dodge City, Kansas 
I cannot quite understand 

one can advocate compulsory 

training for American youth, on t 

hand, and, on the other, profes 

any faith in or hopes for an 
tional organization for peace a1 
ity. If we begin extensive prepa 
for military training now, I an 

our efforts toward organizing a 

for peace will be futile. We 

considered as inconsistent by t 

of other nations, who would lik 

upon our compulsory military 
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as a concealed weapon to be us | 
bolster up our authority as one 
five permanent members of the $ 1 


ity Council as provided in the Du 
ton Oaks charter. 
If the efforts to organize the 


for peace are unsuccessful, 

would be advisable to have « 

sory military training, but on Buy 
lege level only. There should pot 
into effect a program of physical ply 
ing when the child enters the | to 
private, or parochial school, to con® cove 
until he has completed his eleme! = 
and secondary education. The ordes 
program should be put into 4 


whether or not it is followed up! 
military training later on. We W ; 
not have so many defective 15-yeal $ c 
youths if we had such a program of 
tive in this country. If tonsils, aden 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar and flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, Into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Prolires 
| areperfectly packed, 
1% Ibs. per box, 
and sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 
give your family and 
friends a rare treat? 
Rush your list with remit- 
tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if . sired) 
SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 
PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm — 
superb quality. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpaid. 
24 oz. $2.60 postpaid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmeats. 
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fe DO YOU LIKE MUSIC? 


Then own the TWO 
latest hit songs of 


NEW YORK’S JOHNNY SHAYS 


Put them in your home 
music library today! 


#'IT’S JUST A LITTLE KISS" | 


*'| FELL IN LOVE WITH 
WONDERFUL YOU" 


introduced by Vincent Lopez, Hotel 
Taft Grill, New York City. 


Two outstanding popular numbers 
by JOHN R. SHAYS, JR. 
YOUR OWN SONG WRITER 


ASK YOUR LOCAL RADIO’ 
STATION TO PLAY THEM 


buy your copies 
from your music 
dealer or sim- 
ply mail check 
or money order 
for 75 cents to 
cover cost and 
mailing. Ad- 
dress your 
order to 

















CATCH BIGGER FIS 
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Affect Fish Like « 
Light Drews Moths 
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defective hearing, defective sight, de- 
cayed teeth, and other things which 
serve to grow into worse conditions 
either directly or as contributory, if 
these were looked after early in the life 
of the child, there would not be so 
many defectives at the age of 18. You 
can't take a defective at 18 and make 
an able-bodied man out of him in one 
year. We need a program of prepared- 
ness reaching back almost to the cradle. 

If the youth goes to college after high 
school is completed, he should be given 
at least one year of training similar to 
the ROTC. If he doesn’t go to college, 
then he should be required to join the 
regular Army for one year. This ROTC 
training should be paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. Our greatest need in an emer- 
gency is trained officers. 


Club Debates Training 
Notes T. R. BASSETT, 
Educator 
Lititz, Pennsylvania 

We in our Rotary Club have followed 
with interest the letters for and against 
compulsory military training, for fol- 
lowing the publication of the debate in 

THE RorTaRIAN for January, our Club 

Magazine Committee sponsored a pro- 

gram based on that subject. It took the 

form of an open discussion; there were 
no prepared speeches. 


Rotarian 


sides of the question. 


Magazine Comes to Rescue 
Says SARAH MEDURI 
Assistant Librarian 
White Plains, New York 

Recently THE ROTARIAN came to the 
rescue of our public library. A patron 
wanted to know the history of the Tu- 
berculosis Christmas Seal. It sounded 
like a tough question, but the answer 
was found easily enough, for an article 
about it appeared, we learned from the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
in THE RoTarRIAN for December, 1942 
[see Father of the Christmas Seal, by 
Anna B. Bennett]. 

THE RoraRIAN has been indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
since July, 1933, and our library has a 
file of THE RoTARIAN since that date. 


Apples Do Fall 





Says Frep E. Cuurcn, Hon. Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Owatonna, Minnesota 

We were very much interested in the 
article by Arnold Nicholson in the Sep- 
tember Rotarian [Apples That Stay On], 
but feel that it was overoptimistic. If 
he had made it “tomatoes” instead of 
“apples,” we should agree, for by chem- 
icals you can produce seedless tomatoes 
and retard apple drop. 

I have been corresponding with Dr. 
P. W. Zimmerman, who is mentioned in 
the article, and he has just written: 
“The same chemicals, however, have not 
been found effective in preventing June 
apple drop.” (He was referring to those 
which set tomatoes.) “There is one, a 
naphthaleneacetic acid, which will pre- 
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Expressions of | 
opinion were equal in number on both | 


THE 
GIFT THAT 
KEEPS ON 
COMING! 





MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


(FruitO’ the Satelite 
Thrill your friends and loved 
Aluh. Willi you 1 


ones with Fabulous Fruit 
from Blue Goose Orchards, 
shipped at the peak of its perfection! Each 
membership includes de luxe Gift Basket of 
du Comice Pears and other fruit, 
Subscriptions: 
Nine 


$ Six AS 50 Three 
Months’ 31 Months’ 99 Months’ 4 
Select your months: January, du Comice and D’Anjou 
Pears; February, ruby Delicious apples; March, Coach- 
ella grapefruit ; July, surprise box; August, Bartlett 
pears; September, blushy 
Peaches; October, ruby 
and golden Delicious ap- 
ples; November, du Co- 
mice pears; December, 
De Luxe Basket. 
Express prepaid—guaran- 
teed. Order now. Limit- 
ed number memberships, 
Write for Free Brochure 
in beautiful 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 


Medford, Oregon 






colors. 


299 Fir Street 














LINNEA PERFUME 


“A Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 


For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 


Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 


fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands. Dis- 
covered by the world’s greatest naturalist, 
Karl von Linné, who named and classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name, Linnea Perfume brings to 
you the fragrance of the Linnea flower. 

That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared @ 
“Get Acquainted”’ package, prepaid to you for only 
25c. This package not sold in any store, Mail 
coupon now for yourself and friends, 


yf ST eee “Get Acquainted”* 
Packages. 
BIRERG 6. ccccccccccdscesoecceccecccecseses eoccces 
BGBTORE cecccccccccccccccceccccsescccccse eecccce 
Enclosed find $.........-+. 
LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 
200 West Ohio St., Dept. 31, Chicago 10, i, 
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A Manufacturer with a 
Strong Sales Organization 
Seeks New Products 


An rtunity of special interest to 
manufacturers who would like to be 
relieved of selling problems 


Do you find yourself in this position? 
You have a modern, efficiently-run plant. 
You have products of proven salability 
and can manufacture them economically. 
But you have lost your sales organization 
as a result of the war... and you prefer 
to save yourself the expense of building a 
new one. 

If that is your situation, here is a bona 
fide opportunity to retain your indepen- 
dence as a manufacturer—and at the 
same time turn your selling problems 
over to a well-known manufacturer. 

This Company has been in business 
over half a century—has ample financial 
resources—and a strorig selling organiza- 
tion in the East and Midwest. It has ex- 
cellent trade connections in the leading 
branches of retailing—and also sells to 
industrial plants. New products in the 
general class of household and industrial 
supplies are preferred. 

lease give full details on character of 
products, business history and other per- 
tinent information. Your letter will be 
acknowledged promptly, and a personal 
interview arranged if it appears mutu- 
ally advantageous. Please address your 
reply to E. W. Hoyt, President, Charles 
W Hoyt Company, Inc., Planned Adver- 
tising, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Clearwater, on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast, is one of America’s most 
ideal home communities. Highest 


recreation, 15,000 residents. Best 
of schools. Cultural atmosphere. 
Real hospitality. For booklet, 
write 0. B. Zumwinkel, Chamber 
of Commerce, Clearwater, 
Florica, 


tion — the original safety 
razor hone—no other like 
it—over a million sold. 


50¢ each 
$1.00 for 3 (No COD's). Write for quantity prices. 


754, Zone {1 









ear-around climate. Wonderful 
h, fishing, boating, golf, every 





















ove PER Fe from! 
[OO SHaves fi 
at ~ ARANT ) R MONEY BACK ft 


MASTER HONE puts a 
erfect edge on used 
jlades In a few seconds. 
Made of special composi- 






paid in U. $. @nd Canada, or send 


WISCONSIN ABRASIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Why pay fancy prices af 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 





popular items of Englist 


and American “tack.” 








Make your file of The Rotarian for 1944 more | 
useful with the annual Index, now available. | 
Sent free on request to The Rofarian, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


vent preharvest drop if applied two or 
three weeks before the natural time for 
these species to drop their fruit.” 

I should suggest to all amateur and 
Victory Gardeners, like myself, who are 
interested to get Dr. Zimmerman’s 
paper, Present Status of “Plant Hor- 
mones,” from him at the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
1086 North Broadway, Yonkers, New 
York. There is a section on “Unproved 
Claims” which is very important. As he 
wrote me: “We have not found vitamin 
B, helpful in growth of plants.” 


News! Cat Mothers Chicks 
Reported by Mrs. H. C. Powers 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
I believe this picture of a mother cat 

and her adopted babies [seecut] is a 

good match for the hen and kitten pic- 

ture in THE Rotarian for February. 
When “Friskie,” the cat, lost her kit- 





tens, she was heartbroken, so that when 
a basket of newly hatched chickens was 
brought into the house and placed be- 
side the stove, she jumped into the bas- 
ket and seized one of them and crawled 
under the stove with it. Her mistress, 
thinking she was going to eat it, took it 
away from her and boxed her ears. A 
few minutes later “Friskie” seized an- 
other one. This time the woman waited 
and soon saw the cat lapping the chick 
and purring softly. The basket was 
placed on the floor and without hesita- 
tion the cat stepped into it and lay down 
carefully among them without hurting 
them—and there were 22 in all. The 
chicks at once nestled into her warm 
fur—and that’s one reason you can’t 
see all of them in the picture. 


Salute to Gardeners 

Relayed by E. R. Smitu, Rotarian 

Chamber of Commerce Secretary 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Walter Crawford, who presides at the 
piano at meetings of our Rotary Club, 
has composed the following verses as a 
salute to the gardeners throughout the 
world who are helping their nations to 
victory by raising food. Perhaps THE 
RotTaRIAN would like to make them avail- 
able to Rotary Clubs and other organiza- 
tions, such as Victory Garden Clubs. 
PROLOGUE 
(Tune: Over There—Key of G) 

Over there, over there, 


We can help, so we’re told, over there, 
lf we plant a garden, a Vict’ry Garden, 


58 





With food outcropping everywhere! 
ve wee sow, . en — hoe, 
we carry through, watch it ¢ , 
And we'll pardon, if in our garde “tn 
bd? a backache when we are bendin,, 
ere. “% 


omer 


ONION 
(Tune: Rally ’Round the Flag—Key aa 
The onion forever, hurrah, boys, hurr; 
We'll raise the finest the folks ever sq, 
Then we'll rally ’round the onion, ‘ 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em! 4 


"AGS es 


LETTUCE 

(Tune: Till We Meet Again—Key of A Py 
May we now consider, while we ca; “" 
Food that may be grown by any mar 

If we crave to do our bit, j 
Also make a hit with Dearie: . 
Lettuce is a plant that’s good to eat— 
Some prefer it sour, some like it sweet 

And ere the row is gone complete , YY 
Lettuce plant again. 5) 


THAT BEET’s ALL 
(Tune: Three Blind Mice) 
“That beats all! That beats all! 

That beet is all! That beet is all! 
That beet is all,” the gard’ner said 
“TIT sowed three rows in my garden bed 
But one lone beet came up instead 

That beet’s all!” 


RADISHES 

(Tune: Tammany—Key of F) 
Radishes, Radishes, 
Some are round and some are long, 
Some are mild and some are strong! 
Radishes, radishes, 
Plant ’em, hoe ’em, you can grow ’em, 
Radishes! 


KOHLRABI 
(Tune: Yes, We Have No Bananas— 

Key of B Flat) 
Yes, we have no kohlrabis, 
We have no kohlrabis this year; 
We’ve string beans and “Limers,” 
Some pole beans, the climbers, 
Our cucumbers have no peer! 
And if the frost bite will spare us 
We'll have some ’spar’gus, 
But yes, we have no kohlrabis, 
We have no kohlrabis this year! 


FERTILIZER 
(Tune: Darling Clementine—Key of F) 

If yow’re longing, in your garden 
To excel and win a prize 
For the largest beet or turnip, 
Don't forget to fertilize. 

(Chorus) 
O my gard’ner, O my gard’ner, 
For a wonderful surprise, 
Put some on, then it hoe under, 
Now, be sure to fertilize! 





Pack Up Your SHOVELS 
(Tune: Pack Up Your Troubles—Key of @) 
Pack up your shovels and your garden tod 
When day is done; 
We hope tomorrow’s end will see complet 
What we’ve here begun. 
Let us ever thankful be 
For helpful rain and sun, 
So, eos up your shovels and your garia 

tools, 

This day is done. 


FINALE L 
(Tune: Good Evening, Friends—Key of 6) 
We hope it rains. 
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“THE SERGEANT said that I was a i¢ 
headed, knock-kneed, pigeon-toed, numbskil 
—so I'd like to apply for a medical discharge. 

THe ROTARIAN A 

















“I wouldn't think of leaving 


The ROTARIAN off the list” 


President of Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of quality sports equipment. 


























*““ THE Rotarian has been on our list for 
more than nine years,” says Mr. Icely, 
“and for good reasons. We have found that 
through its pages we reach business men 
who buy quality sports equipment for 
themselves and their families, as well as for 
their employees’ recreational facilities. 
“These men are likewise influential in 
community affairs and have much to do 
with the purchase of many of our products 
for school and community recreational 
use. Frankly, I wouldn’t think of leaving 
The Rotarian off the list.” 


* * * 


Co. Facts and figures about the buying power and 
a Ne ys ane See community influence of this executive audience 
: —181,000 business leaders—are contained in our 
bulletin, ““‘The Uncovered Influence Market.” 
The coupon below will bring it to you. . . and 

your request incurs no obligation. 


that 
« same 
and pew 4 free men—e 





etter 
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THe Rotarian @ 


ee LJ ° ° ” 
prepared by United States Advertising Infl WERCENE the inf wential 
Corp., Chicago, advertising agency for 35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 20, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Wilson S porting Goods Co. for 12 years. Please send me your bulletin, “The Uncovered Inftu- 
ence Market.” 


An advertisement from The Rotarian 
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AVAILABLE 


OPENERS 


“Geared” disc-cutting style 
SWING-A-WAY’S—open all 
sized cans and bottles... 


Retails 
2 easy to keep clean. If your lo- 


s cal dealer doesn’t carry—send 
Cage us $2.15 ($2.40 west of 
Swinc A Way Rockies) . . . we'll forward to 

Nearest dealer. 
1439 Merchandise Mart, Dept. 26, 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


CAN 









CAMP CASCADE 


The Exclusive and Complete 
Camp for Girls 
640 acres of private Adirondack forest 
framing Lake Cascade. All land and 
water sports, crafts and dramatics. 
Riding every day. All inclusive fee. 
WATIONALLY KNOWN HORSES . EXPERT INSTRUCTORS 
Catalog upon request 
Fritz C. Kleemann, Director 
Penn Hall Jr. College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


One of America’s Mest 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


x 101st YEAR x 













MEMORIAL 

AMERIVET inetrrute 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES—PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 

GRADES Mond s. ' 

CADET CORPS—Groinee Ta 
Gymnasium ¢ Sntees Foals Goll Goame 

Gt Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres, Atascadero, Calf. 









‘ “Phys. Ed., Recreational Dir., Home 
Ee, Nutrition, Secret’l, Art, Drama, Music, 


fing; riding, all sports. Catalog, address 
Brenau, Box R-4, Gainesville, Georgia 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs, ratings, advice 
Private Schools, Colleges in U.&. 
4 Also_data 













and Approved Schools. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room 3433, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N, Y. 









CAMPS 
ntormation 


FREE INFORMATION: Investigated 
and approved camps in U. 8. 25 years’ 
service. Explain individual needs and 
give age of boy or giz. Visit, write 
or phone 
COlumbus 5-6076, 


CAMP INFORMA. 
TION ASSOC. 
3435 RCA Bidg., 
49 West 
49th St. 
N.Y. GC. 


























THIS MONTH’S hobbyist is a very 
mild, amiable man. _ Still and all, he’s 
the last man in the world whose ire THE 
Groom would care to arouse. You will 
see why presently. 


Bour TEN years ago WILLIAM 
BACHRACH, a Chicago, Illinois, Rotari- 
an, received a target pistol as a birthday 
present from his wife. Though already 
pretty well equipped with hobbies 
photography for one—he saw, as he 
tried out the new firearm, that he was 
helplessly in the thrall of another: the 
study and collection of guns. 

Now, RoTarRIAN BACHRACH never really 
aimed to be a gun collector. He just 
started adding guns and more guns to 
that original target pistol, until today 
he’s not sure just how many he does 
have. 

His collection is no haphazard assem- 
blage of old firearms, either. It is a re- 
fined assortment. All pieces are in work- 
ing condition, and are exercised period- 
ically. 

Together, the collection covers the 
whole long span of American history. 
For instance, there’s a muzzle-loader of 
the Revolutionary War era, guns which 
popped during the War of 1812 and 
those used during other American wars 
—the Indian Wars, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and World War I. 

There are several miniature but no 
less menacing weapons which recall a 
blacker period in American history. No 
larger than the palm of one’s hand, they 
















































were popularized by gunmen , 
“bootleg era” who sometimes f 
convenient to shoot through their 
pockets. 

Two items HoBByIst BACHRACH pry 
highly are a fancy six-shooter an J 
ster, and its “grown-up” mate, a Wey 
rifle which uses the same ammunit 

ROTARIAN BACHRACH, however, (og; 
stop with just collecting guns and ke 
ing them in shootin’ shape. He; 
reloads his own shells for his 
his basement workshop. 

“It’s just like photography,” he, 
plains. “If you don’t develop your 
film, you lose all the fun of it.” 

Besides, he can make two shells : 
the price of one. 

He can turn out custom-made she 
in half a dozen assorted sizes: .32 lop 
.32/20s, .388 specials, .44 specials, .45y 
cials, and .38 supers. It’s a simple ; 
First he taps the proper amount 
powder into the empty casing; then 
adds the lead slug. He casts the laty 
himself. 

To complete the hobby, he has a bs 
ment shooting gallery where he ent 
tains guests in contests. Sometin 
they play a game of “baseball” whi 
he invented. At other times clothes 
make dandy targets. They usually 
take the lead pellet without cracking 

Guns have become more than a bi 
ment hobby for ROTARIAN BACHRACH. 
expert shot, he holds a certificat: 
pistol instructor in the Army. Kk: 
secretary of a local YMCA rifle and 
tol club, a life member of the Natia 
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ROTARIAN William Bachrach, who has the dite 
furniture manufacturing classification in the Rotary © 
of Chicago, Ill., is shown as he fingers one of his cho 
historic firearms. A glance at samples of his colle 
(above) gives one a quick “education” on the ev 
tion of American arms. Note the old-time powder 5® 
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re his “meat,” he has a 
He owns sev 

particularly 
with a simple twist of the 
< looking swords. 
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What's Your Hobby? 


i colle > What are your hob 
If you'd like to ha jou 
' ed belou drop a line to THE 
CR: q } only requ fe is that you be 
} a ber of a Rotar 
J request that you ac f 
respondence which you ay 


/ 
fro other hobbyists 
tamps: John D. Davis (collects stamps; 
3 t exchange has many used and 

d stamps of Southern Asia, West 
a and Mediterranean countries), New- 


‘ 


lll., U.S. 
Pen Pals: Hugh Conn (12-year-old son of 
toria? ishes to correspond with other 

aged 11-14; collects stamps and 
lders), 404 Sixth Ave., Hattiesburg, 


Mics, U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Doris Dierker (14-year-old 
nhter of Rotaria vishes to correspond 
“a vous and girls in other countries; 


ects postcards and paper napkins), 312 

Plum St., Havana, Ill, U.S.A. 

Bullets, Bombs, Badges: Wynton Wil- 

ms j4-year-old son of Rotarian—collects 
ade she ts bombs, badges, hats, and various 

D sent and insignia of the fighting 


s of the world Sherman St., Marton, 
>» 4 brth Island, New Zealand. 
imple Pen Pals: Doreene Gibson (18-year-old 


vishes correspond- 
l t ce with other young people in different 
is, especially Australia, South America, 
e United States), 334 Elm St., Winnipeg, 


sahter of Rotaria 





n., Canada. 
Stamps; Pen Pals: Paul Schweizer (18- 
a ar-old son of Rotarian—wishes to corre- 
asa ond with others same age; will exchange 


he enalamps), Quintana 27, San Martin, F.C.C.A., 
ovincia de Buenos Aires, Argentina 


samp Pen Pals: Betty Stevens (15-year-old 
Wl” y thter of Rotariar desires correspond- 
othecnmmmece with other young people), 218 E. Main 
me., Milan, Mich., U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Gretchen Basore (daughter of 
c] staria wishes to correspond with pen 
ends aged 14-17; is especially interested 
na art and dramatics), 402 N. Sawyer St., 
vor, Okla., U.S.A 
= Pen Friends: Shirley Heayns (daughter 
™ Rotarian wishes to correspond with 
bung men aged 18-24; interested in art), 
oe lo Bank of New Zealand, P.O. Box l11, 
. mehiatua, New Zealand. 
} 'Stamps: James D. Garner (17-year-old son 
totariar collects stamps; wishes to cor- 
spond with others of same age similarly 
erested), Box 1, Ringling, Okla., U.S.A. 
Miniature Bells: Mrs. A. R. Gardner 
bife of Rotarian—collects metal and porce- 
m miniature bells), 2770 Prairie Ave., 
yanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
Porcelain Figurines: Francis L. Bacon 
pilects porcelain figurines of the marshals 
d generals of Napoleon), 2614 Orrington 
e., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
Movie Films: B. D. Divine (collects used 
rmm. movie films of interesting subjects, 
medies, dramas, etc.; will purchase or 
ade), 200 Seward Ave., Utica 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Pamela Blodorn (17-year-old 
ughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
ith young people of same age), 45 Eliza- 
th St., Timaru, New Zealand. 
Stamps; Match Covers: Mary Ann Rus- 
ll (16-year-old daughter of Rotarian—col- 
ts stamps, match covers, postcards; wishes 
exchange with others same age), Box 44, 
inford, N. C., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Christine Sturges (16-year-old 
hughter of Rotarian—wishes to hear from 
ys and/or girls of same age), 10 Hotch- 
ss Road, East Haven 12, Conn., U.S.A. 
Definitions of Religion: Edward W. 
renstein (collects definitions of religion; 
uld welcome same from readers of THE 
TARIAN, to include name, place where 
und, date, publication source of defini- 
m), 56 Crescent St., Greenfield, Mass., 
S.A, 
I Postcards; Match Covers: Jean Hinsey 
3 s-year-old daughter of Rotarian—colle.:ts 
se stcards and match covers: wishes to cor- 
ollect spond with other youths of same age and 
2 eve wen 1531 Ridgewood, Clearwater, Fla., 
ler bos sa 
” —TuHe HopspyrHorse Groom 
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TWO VALUES 


FOR ONE 


(1) Assured Income for Life, 
(2) Joy in Helping Others 


through 


SALVATION ARMY GIFT ANNUITIES 


Learn how you may receive a Guaranteed Life Income that is safe, dependable 


and regular. Income tax deduction. 


Rates 2'/2% to 7% depending on age. 


Write for FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dep't 40. 
An Annuity benefits you and may help your local community 


THE SALVATION ARMY 








An exceptionally tender and sweet 
carrot from 6 to 8 inches long and 
uniform. Matures early. Prices Post- 
paid. Pkt. 10c, oz. 35c, 1/4 Ib. $1.00, 
Ib. $3.00. 





ROTARY GARDEN COLLECTION 


Eleven packets vegetable seeds worth 
$1.10, sent postpaid for 15¢ 


130 W. 14th St., 
New York 11,N. Y. 









Reg. Price 





| pkt. Beans, Oregon Giant $ .10 
| pkt. Beans, Burpee's Improved Stringless 
Green Pod . , .10 
| pkt. Beets, Gardeners’ Model (new) 10 
1 pkt. Carrots, Gill's Oregon Chantenay 10 
1 pkt. Cucumber, Straight Eight .10 
1 pkt. Lettuce, N. Y. Supreme 10 
1 pkt. Onion, Utah Sweet Spanish .10 
| pkt. Parsnips, Gill's Tender Heart 10 
| pkt. Peas, Laxton Progress 10 
Alo . | pkt. Radish, White Icicle 10 
Gill's Special | pkt. Spinach, Giant Leaf 10 
Nantes Carrot ew 
$1.10 


Send for Free Catalog to 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


Montavilla Station, Portiand 16, Oregon 











Box 297, WESLACO, 











ENGLISH WALNUTS 


SUPERB QUALITY SHELLED NUTMEATS 
Raised in the Santa Clara Valley 


Postcard brings BAY SHORE RANCH 
Pricelist, otc. Box 307, Santa Ciara, Calif. 








{ want to send a trial bushel of our SUPERIOR 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY CITRUS FRUIT at COST 


It would please me mightily if I could 
send a bushel of this glorious Texas Cit- 
rus Fruit, with my compliments, to every 
| Rotarian in America. I can't afford to do 

that, but here's the next best thing. Send 
/ me your name and address and I'll tell 
you the actual cost of a bushel delivered 
to your door -- and then if you want to 
try it I'll ship for exactly what it costs. 
You can have your choice of Valencia Oranges, 


id in this way can you know 


This “fruit at Actual the marvelous new Ruby Red Grapefruit, pik A 
white Marsh Grape’ , or any combination o 

Cost” offer is made these at COST. 

to dive ROTARIANS how WONDERFUL this fruit is. 

actual first hand know- 


A post card's plenty. Just say, “John, 
I'm willing to sample your fruit. Let me 
know what your cost price will be.” 


GOLDEN CITRUS GROWERS 


John D. Mothershed 












THIS BOX HOLDS A BUSHEL 
(About 50 Lbs. of Fruit 
The “mixed bushel” is a happy 
choice for a family package, for 
it contains from 40 to 60 Oranges 
and Grapefruit of the best vari- 
eties--all orchard fresh, et the 
very peek of flavorful goodness. 























TEXAS 


CASH FOR STAMPS 


Perhaps ycu have some rare stamps on old mail 
hidden away in an attic or trunk; many air-mails 
and other stamps of the past few years are also 
valuable. They are worth more if still on the 
original envelopes, so don’t tear them off. Prompt 
cash offers made on all these, also collections 
and mixtures of both U. 8. and Foreign TLES 
Ref. Wayne County Nat'l Bonk D, B, BATT 

eee WOOSTER, OHIO 


























“You will find a single 
drop of this will 

fast a week.’’ same 
ONLY 1; 


prepaid 
For This $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation — one of 
the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and 
attracts men and 
women to you. 

The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated stopper 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


d No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the 
Package or (if you prefer) send money 
p nal ae, stamps or check for $1.00. 

not satisfied. (Est. 1872.) 


Paul RIEGER, nm Art Genter Bidg., San Francisco 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES | 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Lancheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 

Send for Rotary Catalog 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ii.) 
Ry RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


1 eee omen Ce a 























































B6 Sik F 6” 
four (itlustrated 
Stands ...... $27. 

Speaker's Desk... .$5.50 

Bulletin Board t 
and ase . 6.80 





Banners, Gavels, etc. 
Write tor a i °% 
“Old Gi 
S03 5S. site ue 
ihicago 7 








j WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES” 


RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON CENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELES 


00K LIKE REAL BRONZE 
MANY SIZES & DESIGNS 
48K ABOUT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAQUES TOO} 





















| PROGRAM MATERIAL | | 





PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticiem, re-writing and ghost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Short Stories and various types of Book-length manu- 











scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert | 


research. You get full and exclusive use of all material 
ordered. No disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches also furnished. Free circulars. 

CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 


b ns Mire Me EvEp Hap 








a A BD 
Ves on oe Write for Booklet, ref 
erences and (Guarantee, 
THE PARTY GUILD 
840 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 13, ti, 


Le ) 
SPEECHES -:. — beer om any ein 


ae Ccposton.” 2 collection Ft tsa Pe Publ Breakine Kian lenuel 
fox : Biss Toker gad Wiumorows Tuit 
set Btories 


reayeet 


NATIONAL 8 REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbensen Clevel i 
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My py aN Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following story is from Rotarian P. H. 
Fischer, of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


One of our local clergymen had al- 
ways prided himself on being able to 
remember the names of his church 
members, and thought he had a very 
novel way of refreshing his memory in 
case he forgot: he would ask the indi- 
vidual whether he spelled his name 
with an “e” or an “i.” 

One Sunday a woman approached who 
evidently was a pillar of the church. 
The minister was at a complete loss as 
to her name, so he used his usual tech- 
nique of asking whether she spelled her 
name with an “e” or an “i.” With a 
haughty stare she told him that she 
spelled her nam with an “i” and 
walked away. Only then did he recall 
that her name was Hill. 


Another View 


There came a great spider 
And sat down beside her 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


I swear it wasn’t my intent 
To give her such a start; 
An unintentional accident, 
I solemnly cross my heart. 


I happened to be passing by 
And asked the time of day, 
When she let out a curdling cry 
And spattered me with whey. 


I've learned a lesson, I confess, 
And one I won’t forget— 
Never again will I address 
A girl I haven't met. 
—ORVILLE E. REED 


Zigzagged Word 

Select a word from each of the follow- 
ing sentences. When the words are 
rightly selected and placed one below 
the other, a zigzag row of letters, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a 
well-known movement. 

1. You dig your grave with your 
teeth. 

2. Honey in the mouth saves the 
purse. 

3. A drowning man will catch at a 
straw. 

4. Spare to speak, speak to spare. 

5. Two ill meals makes a third a 
glutton. 

6. We hate delay, but it makes us 
wise. 


Reversible Diagonal! 
ery ; 
2 PEA 
Ae ae now 
Risa ; 
1. A sheltered place 
versed, a long, snakelike fish. 2. y 
ture; reversed, to marry. 3. The jy 
of plants; reversed, a step. 4. A sp 
reversed, a number. 5. To scow 
versed, the prickly envelope of a see 
Diagonals: From 1 to 5, a person 
flicted with a certain incurable dlisea 
from 5 to 1, to drive back. 


Crosswords: 


Dap 


rd 


The answers to the above puzzle 
be found on the next page. 


> * helices Th [i 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 















Located 

“Where is the man who doesn’t li 
to see smiling, cheerful faces arow 
him when things go wrong?’ asks 
writer. You'll find him on any g 
course.—Humorist. 


Tough Going 

He was discussing his son and hei 
whom he had recently taken int 
business: 

“Well, yes, he’s shaping pretty | 
but he has a long way to go yet bet 
he’ll have a head big enough to fill m 
shoes.”"—New Zealand Railway Ma 
azine. 


Will Help 
The visitor to the village was talki 
to the oldest inhabitant. “May I a 














“I WANT to report there’s been hot 
water all day in our apartment—and 
don’t you know there’s a war on? 


THE ROTARIAN 
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1) PRINTING I$ 
off THE LASTS 


When the copies of 
PEACE IS A PROCESS 


gow on hand are sold—no more 
will be available. 
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Paper restrictions prevent 
another printing. 


- can still be filled— 
Act promptly. 
PEACE IS A PROCESS 


) LI has been favorably received by 
Colleges—Postwar organiza- 
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blished and sold on a ‘“‘not- 
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YZ MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
@ Complete layout and typographic service 
Z Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
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fions—Study groups, and In- | 


how old you are?” he said to the aged 
ne. 
“I be just 100.” 
“Really? Well, 
see another 100?” 
“Well, I be stronger now 
I started on the first 100.” 
ENGLAND, Chronicle 


© 


do you suppose you'll 


than when 
SHREWSBURY, 


Snooze-Note 

Graduate: “Professor, I have made 
some money and I want to do something 
for my old college. I don’t remember 
what studies I excelled in.” 

Professor: “In my class you slept most 
of the time.” 

Graduate: “Fine! I'll endow 
tory.”—The Catalina Islander. 


a dormi- 


Too Late 

Sign in a Seattle 
by the United Press: 
be had—we had ’'em.” 


tavern as reported 


“If cigarettes can 





Time for a Line 


With longer days seemingly comes 
more time—some of which you'll natu- 
rally want to use for filling out the bob- 
tailed limerick below. Send your last 
line—or lines—to The Fixer, in care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |}, Illinois. If yours is 
one of the three best to be submitted, 
you will receive $2. But be sure that 
your entry is in by June !.—Gears Eds. 











Damp Camp 


“We've got to do more for our youth 
“In our town,” said Jim Blaine. 
truth 
“That we send them to camp, 
gut the roof leaks. That’s damp— 
Rhyme words? 
are sleuth, tooth, 


Well, among others 
booth, forsooth. 


Rave about Dave 

A goodly number of readers did take 
note of Dave Dhirk, as was suggested in 
these columns in the January issue. Re- 
call the four-fifths of the limerick as pub- 
lished? 

You'll want to take note of Dave Dhirk, 
He’s one who never will shirk, 

Though wee as an elf 

He heeds not himself, 

The last lines submitted by the fol- 
lowing persons have been selected as the 
best from the month's entries. To each 
has gone a check for $2. 

He seems to get pleasure from whork. 
(Philip H. Eve, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Suffolk, Virginia.) 

Just give him a job and he'll perk. 
(K. Gordon Smith, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Yakima, Washington.) 
But will work like a Turk gone berserk. 


(Mrs. A. M. Weesner, wife of a 
Nashville, Tennessee, Rotarian.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


Z1IGZAGGED Worp: Rotary: 1. gRave. 2. 
mOuth. 3. caTch. 4. speAk. 5. thiRd. 6. 
delaY. 

REVERSIBLE DIAGONAL: Crosswords: 1. Lee. 
2. Eel. 3. Sap. 4. Net. 5. Rub. 
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“It’s the | 








T'S all in the know-how olf 

producing halftones and 
color plates that meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter”—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep, 
an operation requiring perfect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color. 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
standards of quality. Metal 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity — BARNES- 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 
on Rotary International’s 40th 
anniversary continue to come in. 
Several were presented in the 
March issue, but we are glad to 
share more with readers this 
month. 


In these days when the problems of 
the restoration of Europe and other 
war-shattered lands begin to press 
heavily upon Allied Governments, it 
is good to know that there exists in 
the Rotary movement a world-wide or- 
ganization which is, in many different 
ways, playing an important part in 
mobilizing public opinion and in direct- 
ing public effort toward the great tasks 
that confront us. There is much to be 
done, and Rotary can give official or- 
ganizations invaluable help. 

Rotary has been in the van of the 
humanitarian trends toward greater 
social security in all democratic coun- 
tries, and the Rotary movement can 
find no more worthy cause for its 
unselfish endeavors than the applica- 
tion of its motto, “Service above Self,” 
to not only the national community, 
but to the international community as 
well. By encouraging the free associa- 
tion of men of all walks of life in hu- 
manitarian activities, Rotary has given 
a fine example of disinterested service 
which the whole world will need in 
unlimited measure during the next 
few years. 

On this 40th anniversary of Rotary 
International, I commend your activi- 
ties and hope that even greater success 
will crown your endeavors.—FIELD 
MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAAN SMutTs, Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa. 

° . * 

At this time there are urgent, tor- 
turing problems which demand the 
attention of the peoples of the Amer- 
icas. It is not possible for anyone to 
avoid them or to shun his duty, much 
less those organizations such as Ro- 
tary which, because of the social in- 
fluence of their members and because 
of the objectives of their program and 
their wide international scope, have a 
great task to perform in achieving the 
goal of rapprochement and better un- 
derstanding among all peoples. 

It is necessary that the world of to- 
morrow, emerging from the insanity 
and the sorrowful conditions of today, 
substitute forever discussion and arbi- 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideo! of serve 
ice os a basis of worthy enterprise, in 
f to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of ocquointance os on 


ee (ten caioad standards in business and 
F 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


ation as on opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 





tration for the disputes of war, and 
that as a result, the economic and so- 
cial well-being of all peoples shall im- 
prove from day to day. It is indispen- 
sable that in the future a wider, more 
generous and comprehensive tolerance 





Now, to Your Attic! 


If you read the item by Sinclair 
Lewis on page 18, you know the 
urgency back of the used-clothing 
drive which will open throughout 
the United States on April 1. The 
goal is 150 million pounds of gar- 
ments—for overseas civilian re- 
lief. That drive will lean heavily 
for support on your Club Presi- 
dent and on you. 

‘*I am fully aware of the 
strength of Rotary,’’ said Henry 
J. Kaiser in a telegram he dis- 
patched to General Secretary 
Philip Lovejoy shortly after as- 
suming chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Committee for United Na- 
tional Clothing Collection, ‘‘and 
have complete confidence your 
Club Presidents coéperating with 
presidents of the other service 
clubs will bring about the crea- 
tion of the strong representative 
local committees needed in every 
community in America to put this 
vital job over.’’ 

Rotary Club Presidents in the 
United States have received am- 
ple information on how to start. 
YOUR move is to offer your Pres- 
ident your right hand .. . while 
rustling out your own used clothes 
with the other. 



















shall animate men, without distinction 
as to race, religion, or ideology. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary that 
our continent, to which all the world 
of culture has come to look for shelter 
and deliverance, be prepared to face 
the future and organize without more 
delay into a League of Nations which 
shall be spiritually and materially 
strong, certain of their common des- 
tinies, and ready to fulfill them with- 
out hesitation for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

God grant that, as Rotary Interna- 
tional celebrates its 40th anniversary, 
all its members throughout the world 
will pledge themselves with firm faith 
and noble confidence to press forward 
toward the realization of this goal so 


Printed in U. 8, A.—W. F. Gall Printing Co. 





that it might become a reality ,_ 
peace dawns.—RaFraEL L. Tp), 
President of the Dominican Repy 


The Rotary organization, in ceo», | 
ing with its significant motto, “sp,,, i 
above Self,” brings men togeth.. 
understanding, in mutual 
and in close comradeship. Whe; 
tary has achieved throughout 
world the full development of its ; 
and exalted ideals, it will be ah 
extend to all humanity the g; 
of all services—firmly strengt}, 
sincere friendship among all jn 
uals and all countries. Becauy 
tary in Peru constitutes a fact 
progress and well-being, it is a ¢ 
pleasure for me to extend this mes 
of good wishes to Rotary Int 
tional—MANUEL PRADO, Presiden; 
Peru. 

* * 8 

In these days when mutual 
standing between people of differ 
professions, classes, and nationali 
is so vitally important, the we 
Rotary meetings from which 
often broadcast the speeches of int 
esting visitors, afford a valuable m 
of spreading information on quest 
of the day, not only to Rotarians, 
also to the public at large. . 

It is comparatively easy to enlist 
thusiasm for service in time of \ 
but the world will desperately 
the continuation of this spirit of s: 
ice after the war. If it can foster t 
ideal in the private life of its member 
as it does in its corporate life, th 
consider the Rotary Club to be on 
the most noble movements of the 
—VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HUMPHREY WaL 
WYN, Governor of Newfoundland. 


REPORTS FROM CIT! 
after city, as well as the foregoing 
messages, testify that Rotary’: 
birthday was well and universally 
observed. Almost all Clubs hell 
special programs and, throug 
press and radio, turned the eye 
of their communities upon 
event. A world-wide broadcast 
carried the voices of President 
“Dick” Wells in Chicago, Founder 
Paul Harris in Alabama, “R.1.B.! 
President Tom Rose in Englani 
Director Harald Trolle in Swede 
and Past District Governor Ca! 
Carlsmith in Hawaii to millions 
One thing characterized all these 
observances: an eagerness to get 
on with the job—to make the next 
40 years even more significant 
Rotary achievement and growth 
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include direct mail contacts with your 


customers—old, new and prospective. | 
) QO 0 Q QO They’re making post war plans 
? 


themselves, and they want to hear 


Plan on using Seciateeme detente 








99 about yours—maybe they’ve already ' 
eC MAI L heard about your competitors’. / 
Tell them about your products and 

your sales plans! Keep your bid for 

Salesmen future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 


your salesmen may be few, let the 






“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 






There are 90,000 Postmen calling \ 






daily on the very people you 






want to reach. Use them, and 






have customers on the 






dotted line when you’ve 





something to sell again. 
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TENSION KNOWS HOW 
to make better envelopes for 









every business need—and 






Tension envelopes have carried 





the vital communications of 






thousands of important 






industries for over 60 years, 
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VELOPe? 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St, ° *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. e *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave, e “KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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